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AN       AMERICAN       ARTIST       IN        JAPAN 


The  Japanese  very  naturally  have  been  severely   criticized  for  sweep- 
ing away   their   old  and  unique  civilization,      their   distinctive  customs 
and   institutions,   and  substituting  for   them  those   of  Europe.   As  a  con- 
sequence    they  have   often     been  unfavorably      compared  with      their  more 
conservative  neighbors,      the  Chinese.     However,   that   very  policy   which 
China  with    three  hundred  millions   of   inhabitants  and  an  unlimited  ter- 
ritory has      successfully   pursued  would  have     been  fatal  to  Japan.      The 
numerous   islands  of  the  mikadoes  empire,    scattered  about    in   the   Eastern 
sea,     would  have  been     forever  open  to  attack     and  plunder   by   stronger 
naval  powers,   and  they  would  have  lost   their   independence  had  they  not 
realized  that   this  disaster   could  be  averted  only   by  adopting   European 
ways     and  methods.      Constant     and  unprovoked     attacks  by     united  naval 
forces,  and  unjust   extortion   of   indemnities  on  the   slightest  pretexts, 
brought     the  Japanese     to  the  conclusion     that   they   could     receive  the 
treatment  due     a  civilized  nation     only  by  making  a     radical  change   in 
their  customs  and  adopting  the   laws, dress,  and  institutions  of   the  West 
They   did  not   do   this  willingly;    they  were  forced  to  do   it.   It   was  not, 
as  has  often  been  asserted,  a  mere  childlike  freak,  a  desire  for  novelty 
and  lack  of  reverence  for     their  ancient   institutions.     Their  very   ex- 
istence depended  upon   taking   this  step, and  as   they   have  constantly  ad- 
hered to  this  policy,  the   changes  have  necessarily  been  wide  and   sweeping. 
The  feudal   system,  resembling   that   of  Europe   in  the  Middle  Ages,  pre- 
vailed in  Japan     before   this  great  upheaval.      The  great     daimios  prac- 
tically  ruled  their  respective  provinces     and  were  surrounded  by   thou- 
sands of  brave  and  devoted  clansmen;   but  when  tiiey  realized  that   the  old 
order  of  things     could  no   longer  continue,      they  bowed  to  fate  and  for 
their  country's  good  obeyed     the  order     of  the  new     central  authority. 
They  disarmed  and  dismissed  their  followers,   left   their  homes     and  re- 
tired to  private   life,      living   on  pensions  granted  them  by   the  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  still  living   in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  their 
homes,    in   the  enjoyment   of  their  gardens  and   art   treasures,   surrounded 
by  a  few  of  their  old   retainers.   But   they  are  forgotten  by  modern  Japan, 
of  which   in  turn  they  are  well-nigh  oblivious,  and   live  only    in  the     re- 
collections  of  the  past.     Thus  has   one  of  the  oldest,   most  unique,   and 
perfect   civilizations     abruptly   ended     and  another  been     substituted, 
hardly  as  well  suited,    it  must  be   confessed,   to  the  wants  and     natures 

of  the  people. 

But  if  this  revolution  has  in  many  respects  been  a  misfortune  to 
Japan,  the  world  at  large  has  gained,  for  the  benefit  we  have  derived 
through  contact  with  their  art  is  inestimable. 

It  was  with  this  wonderful  art,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
flourished,  that  I  endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  during  my  three 
years'  residence  in  Japan.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  my  know- 
ledge of  Japanese  art  and  industries  had  been  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  modern  articles  of  trade,  which  were  but  poor  specimens  of  that 
art  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  learned  to  know.  Not  that  I  wish  to 
pronounce  against  everything  modern  in  Japan,  for  there  is  much  produced 
at  present  that   would  be  a  credit  to  its  art  of  any  period;   but  good 


art  is  always  rare,  and  the  few  examples  of  the  better  kind  that  have 
reached  us  are  all  but  lost  in  an  overwhelming  mass  of  cheap  and  infer- 
ior articles.  Many  of  these  objects  under  the  general  classification 
of  "bric-a-brac"  are  unknown  and  unused  by  the  Japanese,  and  are  manu- 
factured to  order  for  foreign  traders  of  the  treaty  ports,  who  have, 
through  their  constant  demands  for  cheaper  and  ever  cheaper  work, greatly 
lowered  the  standard.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  what 
is  poor  and  trashy  in  Japanese  art. 

In  this  category  may  be  placed  many  of  the  objects  most  familiar  to 
us;  for  instance, the  common  bronze  and  porcelain  ware, gold  embroidered 
screens,  dressing  gowns,  cheap  cloisonne*  and  flashy  satsuma.  Even  the 
familiar  brightly  colored  paper  parasol  is  unknown  to  the  Japanese. 

At  present  there  are  still  living  many  of  the  old  skilled  artisans 
of  the  proceeding  generation, who  continue  their  calling;  but  they  have 
undergone  many  privations, for  no  new  wealthy  class  of  patrons  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  daimios,  and  they  now  have  only  little  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise their  talents.  It  is  hard  to  foretell  what  will  be  the  future 
of  Japanese  art  when  the  last  of  those  guiding  spirits  shall  have  passed 
away;  for  in  the  confusion  of  this  transition  stage  of  government  the 
young  men  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  strict  apprenticeship  as  their 
predecessors,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  inherit  and  hand  down 
to  their  successors  the  noble  art  traditions  of  the  past. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  in  Japan  in  the  early  springtime, 
when  both  nature  and  man  were  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  The  bright 
faces,  happy  dispositions,  and  general  appearance  of  contentment  I  met 
with  everywhere  amidst  sunny  gardens  and  cheerful  homes,  and  the  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  of  the  people  and  their  surroundings,  combined  at 
once  to  make  a  most  delightful  impression  on  my  mind.  The  contrast  in 
coming  from  a  purely  commercial  community  with  its  prosaic  and  practi- 
cal spirit  made  this  seem  almost  like  another  world. 

I  found  the  people  polite,  refined,  and  considerate  to  one  another, 
while  there  seemed  to  be  an  utter  absence,  in  any  form,  of  that  brutality 
which  prevails,  more  or  less,  elsewhere;  and  this  fact  I  found  to  be 
true  of  all  classes.  It  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  What  is  the  rea- 
son, the  cause  of  this  general  contentment  and  happiness?  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  which  presented  itself  to  me;  and  in  order  to  solve 
this  and  many  other  problems, and  to  gain  an  understanding  and  a  proper 
insight  into  their  life  and  customs,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me  to  acquire  at  least  a  partial  knowledge  of 
their  language  and  live  the  life  of  the  people.  Indeed,  this  entailed  no 
sacrifice  of  comfort,  for  a  Japanese  house  is  clean,  neat,  and  artis- 
tically constructed;  in  fact,  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  "a  joy"  as  long 
as  one  lives  in  it.  One's  neighbors  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and, 
what  is  more  unusual,  servants  are  honest  and  efficient. 

But  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  that  had  first  to  be  overcome. 
Foreigners  residing  in  Japan  are  required  to  live  within  treaty  limits, 
and  my  desire  to  live  beyond  them  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  realized 
until  the  following  expedient  was  suggested  to  me. 

There  is  an  exception  made  to  this  law  in  favor  of  Government  em- 
ployees. A  young  Japanese  friend  of  mine,  Yasumaru  by  name,  explained 
the  case  to  his  father,  who  was  a  high  official,  and  he  kindly  arranged 
the  matter  by  engaging  me  nominally  as  a  teacher  of  painting  for  his  chil- 
dren. In  this  way  we  managed, between  us, to  evade  the  law,  a  proceeding, 
however,  which  I  had  to  admit  was  not  confined  to  Japan.  A  neat  little 
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Japanese  house,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  garden,  was  rented  by  my  friend 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  and  I  was  soon  established  in  these  new 
and  quaint  surroundings. 

Having  determined  to  conform  so  far  as  possible  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  at  my  friend's  suggestion  I  sent  my  servant  with  a  tray  of 
buckwheat  cakes  to  each  of  my  neighbors.  This,  he  informed  me.  was  "de 
rigueur"  in  moving  into  a  new  home.  In  return,  my  neighbors  made  a 
most  ceremonious  call  and  expressed  unbounded  astonishment  that  a  for- 
eigner should  be  so  well  versed  in  Japanese  etiquette.  I  also  duly  im- 
pressed upon  my  servants  the  fact  that  my  household  was  to  be  managed 
in  the  same  orderly  manner  as  is  expected  of  them  by  a  Japanese  master, 
and  even  made  a  point  of  conforming  to  the  general  custom  of  removing 
my  shoes  at  the  threshold  of  my  house. 

Of  course,  in  all  these  matters  I  was  kept  well  posted  by  my  young 
friend,  who  now  came  and  made  his  home  with  me,  as  his  father  desired 
him  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  practice  in  and  increase 
his  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Yasumaru,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  rising  generation  of  his  class,  had  studied  English  at  school. 
He  was  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  during  my  long  residence  among 
the  Japanese  he  invariably  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  trusty  and  faith- 
ful friend. 

His  parents'  home  was  always  open  to  me,  and  I  found  his  family  life 
most  charming.  His  parents,  though  themselves  feeling  too  old  to  change 
their  mode  of  life  and  thought ,  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  cf 
bringing  up  their  children  in  the  new,  the  modern  spirit  of  Japan. 

I  could  not  but  compare  the  fond  mother  of  Yasumaru  to  the  maternal 
hen,  of  popular  illustration,  blessed  with  a  brood  of  ducklings  whose 
ways  of  life  she  did  not  know.  Yasumaru  had  two  brothers  and  four  sis- 
ters, the  latter  being  named  Okiku,  Omatzu,  Oume ,  and  Oyuki,  and  their 
ages  ranged  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years. 

It  was  a  cource  of  constant  delight  to  observe  the  deferential  man- 
ner they  maintained  and  the  respectful  form  of  language  they  employed 
towards  their  parents.  These  girls  were  highly  accomplished  and  well 
educated,  speaking  English  fluently. 

In  Japan  women  have  always  held  a  higher  position  than  in  other  Asi- 
atic countries.  They  go  about  freely  wherever  they  please,  and  the  se- 
clusion of  the  Chinese  is  wholly  unknown  to  them.  The  schools  receive 
as  many  girls  as  boys;  and  as  a  result  of  my  observations  I  can  safely 
say,  without  the  idle  compliment,  that  the  former  are  brighter  than 
the  latter. 

By  degrees,  and  under  these  favorable  conditions  for  general  obser- 
vation, some  of  the  causes  of  the  peoples  happy  spirit  of  independence 
began  to  be  revealed  to  me.  The  simplicity  of  their  lives,  in  which 
enters  no  selfish  rivalry  to  outdo  one  another,  accounts  in  a  large 
measure  for  this  enviable  result.  Regarding  one  another  very  much  as 
belonging  to  one  family,  their  mode  of  life  is  more  or  loss  en  the  same 
plane,  and  consequently  a  spirit  of  great  harmony  prevails.  A  very 
small  income  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life, 
and  everything  else  is  secured  with  but  little  effort.  Household  ef- 
fects are  few  and  inexpensive;  and  should  everything  be  destroyed  by 
fire  or  lost  in  any  way,  it  is  not  an  irreparable  calamity.  All  can  be 
replaced  at  a  small  outlay  and  life  go  on  as  before. 

The  tenant  upon  renting  a  house  is  put  to  little  expense  to  furnish 
it;   indeed,   he  requires  absolutely  no  furniture  at  all.   The   clean, 
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finely  woven  mats  which  cover  the  floor  serve  as  table,  chair,  and  bed; 
|  and  as  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  remove  the  shoes   before  entering 

a  house,  there  is  no  danger  of  one's  bringing  with  him  the  dirt  from  the 
streets. 

His  bedding  consists  of  cotton  quilts,  which  are  spread  out  on  the 
floor  at  night,  rolled  together  in  the  morning,  and  stored  away  in  a 
closet  during  the  day.  A  few  pictures  ("kakemona")  and  specimens  of 
beautiful  script  decorate  the  walls,  a  few  vases  contain  sprays  of  flow- 
ers, and  a  number  of  cushions  on  the  floor  complete  the  furnishing  of 
a  room.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  empty  or  cheerless;  for  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  harmonious  colors,  the  different  woods  employed  in  its 
visible  construction,  and  the  beauty  of  the  finished  workmanship,  make 
a  most  harmonious  and  pleasing  combination.  Paint  is  never  used  to 
cover  the  wood,  much  less  to  substitute  a  false  grain. 

The  love  of  flowers  in  Japan  amounts  almost  to  adoration.  They  are 
inseparable  from  the  life,  art,  and  literature  of  the  people,  and  to 
deprive  the  Japanese  of  them  would  be  to  take  the  sunshine  out  of  their 
lives.  On  one  occasion  I  received  through  my  young  friend  an  invitation 
from  his  parents  to  accompany  them  on  a  visit  to  a  very  celebrated  grove 
of  plum  trees  that  were  then  in  full  bloom.  After  an  hour's  ride  in  a 
"jinrikisha ,"  or  "kuruma,"  as  these  little  man-carriages  are  more  com- 
monly called,  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  where  great  numbers  of 
people  were  flocking  from  all  points. 

Yasumaru's  sisters,  in  common  with  most  of  the  visitors,  were  arrayed 
in  their  brightest  and  most  beautiful  "kimonas,"  their  mother's  dress, 
however,  being  of  more  sober  color,  for  it  is  considered  very  unbecoming 
for  an  elderly  woman  to  wear  anything  bright.  I  don't  think  I  ever  ob- 
served a  deviation  from  this  rule.  As  we  left  our  jinrikishas  and  en- 
tered the  grove,  which  consisted  of  old,  gnarled,  and  moss-covered  trees, 
a  glorious  sight  burst  upon  our  view. 

The  trees  were  one  mass  of  fragrant  white  and  delicate  pink  blossoms. 
Hundreds  of  visitors  in  holiday  attire  were  strolling  about  under  the 
branches  with  extreme  delight  depicted  on  their  countenances.  Others 
again  had  spread  rugs  under  the  trees,  where  they  were  served  with  de- 
licious tea  free  from  the  neighboring  tea  house.  The  brightly  clad 
children  were  dancing  and  frolicking  in  the  shade  of  the  blossoms,  and 
a  more  perfect  picture  of  sunshine  and  happiness  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Innumerable  little  strips  of  paper  fluttering  amidst  the  blossoms  at- 
tracted my  attention.  Miss  Okiku  informed  me  that  it  was  the  happy  cus- 
tom of  the  people  to  give  vent  to  their  delight  on  these  occasions  by 
inscribing  poetic  sentiments, too  brief  perhaps  to  be  called  poems,  and 
hanging  them  up  in  the  boughs.  And  sure  enough,  as  I  looked  about  me, 
I  observed  several  persons  with  paper  and  pocket  inkstands  in  hand  en- 
gaged in  composing  these  little  sonnets  in  praise  of  the  blossoms. 

Yasumaru  was  at  some  pains  to  explain  to  me  that  these  poetic  ef- 
fusions were  supposed  to  be  composed  on  the  spot that  the  expression, 

the  form  of  the  idea,  was  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  the  scene;  but 
his  father  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  many  came  with  their 
poems  already  prepared.  I  was  honest  enough  to  confess  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman that  this  proceeding  was  not  altogether  different  from  the  habit 
of  our  after-dinner  orators  who  surprise  their  friends  with  impromptus 
composed,  as  the  French  put  it,  "a  loisir";  that  is  to  say.  at  their  ease. 
Some  months  later  I  painted  a  picture  entitled  "Spring's  Inspiration," 
in  which  two  young  girls  are  represented  walking  over  the  huge  stepping- 
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stones  through  a  grove  of  blossoming  plum  trees  and  reading  these  poems; 
for,  although  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  Japanese  lover  takes  this 
means  of  praising  his  Rosalind,  none  the  less  do  Japanese  maidens  de- 
light in  passing  from  tree  to  tree  perusing  the  fluttering  inscriptions. 
The  daughter  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  a  highly  accomplished  young  lady, 
kindly  consented  to  write  an  appropriate  poem  that  could  be  introduced 
into  my  painting.  This  was,  in  due  time,  sent  to  me  with  her  own  trans- 
lation into  English,  and  a  little  added  note  of  explanation.  Her  trans- 
lation of  this  note  is  as  follows: 

"When  Mr.  Wores  will  set  cut  to  America  he  asked  me  to  write  down 
a  nice  poem  to  his  picture  which  he  has  paint  it  in  Japan  and  represents 
that  a  pretty  girls  are  standing  under  a  plum  blossoms,  so  I  have  made 
the  poem  and  written  it  here: 

"'0,  how  lovely  the  plum  blossoms  smell, 
I  must  keep  the  sweet  smell  into  my  sleeves. 
They  will  be  able  to  make  me  happy  for  the  sorrow 
which  the  beautiful  and  cheerful  blossoms 
should  have  gone."' 

Another  of  these  poems  reads  in  this  wise: 

"How  happy  I  will  be  if  a  gentle  breeze  blows 
and  wafts  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  slowly  by, 
and  I  hope  no  wild  wind  will  come  to  scatter  them  away." 

The  plum  may  be  considered  the  favorite  flower  of  the  Japanese,  for 
the  snow  has  hardly  disappeared  from  the  ground  when  its  earliest  blos- 
soms burst  forth,  and  are  hailed  by  the  delighted  people  as  the  first 
token  of  spring,  a  time  to  store  away  their  winter  garments  and  substi- 
tute for  them  the  lighter  ones  of  spring;  for  these  children  of  the 
"Sunrise  Land"  have  no  love  for  cold,  cheerless  winter,  and  the  early 
plum  blossoms  herald  but  the  awakening  of  nature  from  her  long  winter's 
sleep. 

The  cherry  blossom  follows  and  almost  rivals  the  plum.  Great  ave- 
nues and  groves  of  these  trees  are  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  blos- 
soms only,  for  these  trees  bear  no  fruit.  But  in  this  esthetic  land, 
where  the  sense  of  sight  receives  as  much  consideration  as  that  of  taste, 
these  trees  in  exhibiting  themselves  once  a  year  in  floral  attire  are 
considered  as  having  fully  performed  their  duty. 

As  in  plum-blossom  time,  the  people  make  holiday  and  amidst  the  fra- 
grant flowers  drink  tea  made  of  last  year's  blossoms  that  have  been 
dried  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

This  intense  love  for  flowers  and  plants  furnishes  but  another  in- 
dication of  the  general  refinement  of  the  people,  for  it  is  shared  alike 
by  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor;  the  poorest  being  never  so  poor  but  that 
they  can,  for  a  copper  or  two,  buy  a  few  sprigs  of  flowers  from  the 
"nannaye,"  the  street  flower  seller,  who  carries  his  fragrant  burden  in 


*■  Although  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  the  reader's  charity  for  the  form 
of  this  note,  it  would  lose  its  charm  by  revision.  After  all,  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  many  mistakes  would  an  American  girl  make  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  writing  a  note  in  Japanese? 
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two  large  baskets  suspended firom  a  pole  on  his  shoulders,  setting  it  down 
from  time  to  time  along  the  thoroughfare. 

As  I  have  said,  flowers  enter  into  the  life  and  art  of  the  Japanese 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  loss  of  them  would  be  like  taking  the  sun 
out  of  their  world.  But  herein  they  show  their  consistency  by  their 
admiration  more  for  the  individual  flower  and  plant,  the  graceful  lines 
and  the  color  and  forms  of  which  give  them  far  more  satisfaction  than 
great  confused  masses  of  differently  colored  flowers.  Indeed,  one  rarely 
sees  more  than  a  very  few  sprigs  and  blossoms  artistically  arranged  to- 
gether; but  the  result  is  almost  invariably  artistic.  This  is,  however , 
not  left  to  chance;  for  the  art  of  flower  arrangement  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  in  the  education  of  young  ladies  of  the  upper  clas- 
ses, who  devote  years  of  study  under  proficient  masters  in  acquiring 
the  accomplishment. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  plum  garden  we  passed  a  temple,  from  the 
veranda  of  which  a  priest  was  feeding  a  great  fluttering  and  dazzling 
flock  of  pigeons  vMch  were  so  tame  that  without  the  slightest  fear  they 
ate  the  rice  that  was  held  out  to  them  in  the  open  hands  of  the  visitors. 
Seated  before  the  temple  was  a  man  with  a  large  cage  filled  with  little 
birds,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  Oyuki,  the  youngest  girl  of  our 
party,  who,  according  to  a  charming  custom,  threw  the  little  feathered 
prisoner  into  the  air  and  gave  him  his  freedom. 

We  had  now  spent  several  hours  among  the  plum  blossoms  and  were  pre- 
paring to  depart  when  Yasumaru's  father  suggested  that  we  finish  the 
day  in  a  visit  to  the  theater.  "We  are  rather  late,"  he  said.  "It  is 
now  eleven  o'clock  and  the  play  commenced  at  seven  in  the  morning;  but 
you  will  see  enough,"  he  added,  "especially  as  this  will  be  your  first 
visit;  and  by  the  time  it  closes,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  this 
evening,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  had  quite  enough  for  a  first  experi- 
ence." Our  conversation  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  his  chil- 
dren; for  my  knowledge  of  Japanese  was  rather  limited  at  that  time,  and 
although  the  old  gentleman  read  English  without  difficulty,  he  never 
attempted  to  speak  it.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion  said  to  me,  "When  I 
was  a  young  man  the  only  intercourse  we  had  with  the  outer  world  was 
through  the  Hollanders,  and  then  it  was  quite  the  proper  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  study  the  Dutch  language,  as  my  sons  now  study  English." 
He  had  a  very  good  library  of  old  Dutch  books,  treating  of  every  pos- 
sible subject,  and,  like  many  others,  he  had  been  well  posted  en  much 
that  was  going  on  in  the  Western  world  long  before  the  gates  of  Japan 
were  opened. 

After  a  half-hour's  ride  through  the  streets  of  Tokio  we  arrived  at 
the  theater.  The  entire  front  of  the  building  was  covered  with  showy 
colored  pictures  of  the  actors  and  scenes  of  the  play.  But  we  did  not 
draw  up  before  the  crowded  entrance,  buy  our  tickets,  and  elbow  our  way 
in,  for  that  would  be  altogether  too  undignified  a  proceeding  for  a 
Japanese  gentleman  and  lady.  That  is  all  obviated  through  the  medium 
of  the  adjoining  tea  houses,  in  front  of  one  of  which  we  now  descended 
from  our  jinrikishas.  The  host  received  us  with  profound  and  respectful 
bows  as  we  entered,  and  after  having  served  tea  he  was  consulted  about 
the  seats,  location,  etc. ,  and  a  man  sent  to  secure  places  for  us  as 
wellas  for  the  servants;  for  the  Japanese  treat  their  servants  in  many 
respects  much  as  members  of  the  family.  After  resting  for  a  few  moments, 
and  leaving  all  our  unnecessary  luggage  behind,  we  followed  the  servant 
across  the  street  to  the  theater,  and  were  conducted  to  our  boxes.  The 
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theater,  though  roughly  constructed,  was  in  general  arrangement  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  chairs  or  stalls,  hoxvever  , 
the  pit  was  divided  by  low  partitions  into  boxes  about  five  feet  square, 
each  of  which  accommodated  from  four  to  six  persons, who  sat  on  cushions 
on  the  floor.  The  gallery  was  likewise  divided  into  boxes,  and  at  the 
highest  and  extreme  end  was  a  space  separated  by  strong  wooden  bars  and 
occupied,  as  with  us,  by  the  "gallery  gods." 

A  raised  walk  on  a  level  with  the  stage  and  running  from  it  through 
the  orchestra  or  pit  extended  along  each  side  of  the  theater ,  by  means 
of  which  the  actors  were  enabled  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the 
house- — a  great  advantage  in  representing  approaches  from  a  distance. 
On  each  side  of  the  stage  were  boxes  containing  the  orchestra  and  the 
chorus, the  latter  chanting  in  doleful  tones  the  plot  of  the  play  as  it 
progressed.3- 

The  stage  revolves  on  wooden  balls  placed  in  a  well-greased  groove, 
thus  enabling  a  scene  to  be  changed  without  loss  of  time  or  lowering 
the  curtain.  A  scene,  for  instance,  is  represented  in  which  a  party  of 
travelers  arrive  before  a  tavern.  They  decide  to  enter,  and  as  the  first 
passes  through  the  door  the  stage  slowly  revolves  and  brings  to  view 
the  interior  of  the  house  with  the  traveler  entering  through  the  same 
door.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  scenery 
and  the  make-up  of  the  actors,  especially  those  who  impersonated  female 
characters,  which,  as  in  Shakspere's  time,  are  always  taken  by  young 
men;  but  so  successful  in  speech  as  well  as  in  action  is  this  imperson- 
ation that  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  realize  that  they  are  not 
women.  The  acting  was  so  expressive  that  I  could  almost,  without  the 
explanations  of  ray  friends,  follow  and  enjoy  the  plot,  which  contained 

many  of  the  usual  elements  of  our  own  drama the  oppression  of  virtue 

and  innocence  and  the  final  triumph  over  vice  and  crime.  I  have  never 
known  an  audience  so  easily  moved  to  tears  as  were  these  sympathetic 
spectators,  especially  those  of  the  gentler  sex,  who  were  at  times, almost 
without  exception,  weeping  over  the  sad  fate  of  some  hero  or  heroine. 

The  leading  character  and  chief  attraction  of  the  play  was  an  actor 
named  Danjero,  the  Booth  or  Irving  of  Japan,  and  it  required  no  under- 
standing of  the  language  to  appreciate  his  great  art.  There  was  also  a 
ghost,  who,  like  his  familiar  counterpart  in  Hamlet,  spoke  in  the  con- 
ventional hollow,  sepulchral  tone  of  voice.  This  ghost, Yasumaru  assured 
me,  was  very  celebrated;  he  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  famous  family  of 
ghosts,  the  successive  members  of  which  had  acted  in  that  capacity  for 
many  generations.^ 


1  The  Japanese  chorus,  unlike  the  Greek,  consists  of  but  two  or  three 
performers.  However,  the  comparison  with  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians is  interesting. 

^  A  play  in  the  modern  Japanese  repertoire  is  our  own  "Merchant  of 
Venice,"  with  Portia  left  out.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  adaptation 
are  as  follows:  The  Jew  is  a  money-lender  of  Tokio.  The  3000  ducats 
become  300  yen.  To  give  character  to  the  trial  scene  a  few  malefactors 
are  introduced  and  sentenced  and  tortured  on  the  stage.  Then  comes  the 
"cause  c&lebre."  The  money-lender  flourishes  his  knife  and  demands  his 
pound  of  flesh.  The  judge  sees  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  declares 
that  the  money-lender  is  entitled  to  it,  when  suddenly  a  door  opens  and 
a  superior  judge  enters,  supplying  the  necessary  equity.  Japanese  eti- 
quette would  entirely  forbid  the  role  of  Portia  in  Shakspcre's  play. 
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Intermissions  take  place  from  time  to  time,  during  which  servants 
from  the  neighboring  tea  houses  bring  in  great  trays  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  refreshments,  for  at  these  all-day  performances  the  audience 
take  their  meals  in  their  boxes.  We  had  both  dinner  and  supper  served 
to  us  by  our  host  of  the  tea  house,  and  the  servants  also  appeared  with 
refreshing  tea  at  intervals  between  the  meals. 

Long  as  the  play  may  seem,  it  passed  only  too  rapidly,  and  I  found 
my  interest  increasing  to  a  feverish  degree  as  the  end  was  neared.  A 
young  daimio,  the  hero  of  the  play,  had  committed  a  political  offense 
and  had  been  condemned  to  commit  "hara-kiri."  Under  these  circumstances 
the  code  of  honor  of  Japan  enjoins  upon  a  man  the  necessity  of  taking 
his  life  with  perfect  stoicism.  In  this  case  the  young  man  showed  evi- 
dences of  a  mental  struggle.  In  a  mournful  soliloquy  he  expressed  his 
unwillingness  to  die  in  the  spring  of  his  hopes  and  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth.  Finally,  strengthening  his  resolutions,  he  gave  one  last 
fond  glance  at  a  plum  tree,  the  blossoms  of  which  overshadowed  the  door, 
and  entered  the  fatal  room,  where,  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  aud~ 
ience,  he  was  to  disembowel  himself. 

A  few  moments  passed  in  silence  and  then  a  single  blossom  from  the 
plum  tree  slowly  fluttered  to  the  ground.  This  was  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond, then  by  a  few  more,  and  then  by  a  shower  of  blossoms. 

"It  is  ended,"  said  my  friend.   "Let  us  go." 

An  utter  absence  of  sham,  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  affectation, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  of  the  people.  They 
show  no  false  or  veneered  front  to  the  world,  and  their  lives  and  ac- 
tions are  free  and  natural.  The  beauty  of  their  homes  lies  more  in  the 
interior  finish  than  in  a  showy  outside,  and  the  most  beautiful  rooms 
are  generally  those  facing  a  garden  in  the  rear.  Even  in  their  dress 
they  are  consistent,  for  the  lining  of  their  gowns  is  often  of  a  more 
expensive  and  finer  material  than  the  outer  stuff.  However  large  and 
valuable  a  collection  of  works  of  art  a  Japanese  gentleman  may  possess, 
the  invariable  severe  simplicity  prevails  in  his  home.  A  few  of  his 
treasures  may  adorn  his  rooms,  but  the  greater  number  of  them — -his  pic- 
tures, bronzes,  lacquer  and  porcelain are  carefully  stored  away,  each 

in  its  separate  case,  in  the  "kura ,"  or  storehouse,  and  one  may  make 
many  visits  to  his  house  before  becoming  aware  of  their  existence.  The 
few  that  may  be  observed  about  the  rooms  are  occasionally  changed  for 
others,  and  only  when  the  owner  is  visited  by  an  art-loving  friend  who 
understands  and  can  appreciate  his  treasures  are  they  brought  out.  He 
never  makes  a  vulgar  display  of  them, for  it  is  a  true  and  genuine  love 
for  the  beautiful  which  prompts  him  to  acquire  them;  and  through  his 
enjoyment  of  these  things  he  derives  far  more  pleasure  out  of  his  life 
than  the  restless  foreign  observer  may  realize,  who  is  only  too  apt  to 
consider  it  uneventful  and  monotonous. 

A  Japanese  friend  once  confided  to  me  that  although  there  was  much 
that  he  admired  in  the  appointment  of  our  American  homes, all  this  fur- 
nishing and  decoration  confused  him.  He  did  not  know  if  he  was  right, 
he  ventured  to  say  ,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  too  much  of 
everything;  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  him  more  like  curio  shops  than  liv- 
ing rooms. 

In  this  respect  the  difference  between  the  Japanese  and  ourselves 
lies  in  the  fact  that  whatever  one  may  find  in  their  homes,  beautiful 
as  it  may  be, is  for  use  as  well  as  for  ornament.  Its  beauty,  in  a  great 
degree,  lies  in  its  utility,  whereas  with  us  half  of  the  objects  that 
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decorate  our  crowded  rooms  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Although  the  term  "barbaric  splendor"  is  often  used  in  descriptions 
of  Japan,  it  could  not  be  more  wrongly  applied,  for  it  is  in  the  very 
avoidance  of  all  that  is  gaudy  and  over-ornamented  that  the  Japanese 
proclaim  their  refined  taste. 

I  was  at  first  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  scarcity  of  bright  col- 
ors, the  somber  tones  of  their  costumes,  and  the  severe  simplicity  of 
their  homes;  but  when  I  had  become  accustomed  to  this  I  discovered  a 
charm  that  all  wealth  of  decoration  and  gorgeousness  of  color  would  not 
supp ly . 

The  Japanese  are  not  addicted  to  wearing  jewelry  in  any  form,  and 
the  use  of  bracelets,  gold  chains,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  relics  of  barbarism,  they  have  long  since  out- 
grown. Nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  a  Japanese  lady  than  the  cus- 
tom of  piercing  the  ears  and  suspending  rings  from  them.  In  their  free-- 
dom  from  this  custom  they  perhaps  stand  alone  among  nations. 

I  have  often  been  asked  what  constituted  the  Japanese  ideal  of  fem- 
inine beauty  and  how  it  corresponded  to  our  own.  I  found  that  the  type 
most  admired  is  of  a  slender,  ethereal  order  with  oval  face,  slightly 
aquiline  nose,  and  light  complexion.  This  represents  the  aristocratic 
type,  and  I  could  not  but  concede  to  many  examples  of  this  class~a  high 
degree  of  beauty;  but  when  I  ventured  to  express  admiration  for  another 
type,  the  robust,  red-cheeked  and  well-developed  country  girl,  I  could 
not  fail  to  notice  the  expression  of  pain  and  pity  that  came  over  the 
faces  of  my  friends.   Such  taste  seemed  to  them  perfectly  barbarous! 

Yasuraaru's  sisters,  whom  I  mention  at  all  times  more  as  typical  ex- 
amples of  their  class  than  as  individuals,  were  well  educated  in  all 
the  branches  that  go  to  make  up  the  accomplishments  of  a  Japanese  girl. 
I  rarely  visited  their  home  but  I  found  them  engaged  in  study.  Miss 
Okiku  played  on  six  different  musical  instruments,  some  of  which  would 
no  doubt  fail  to  convey  much  to  strangers,  but  the  effect  of  others 
again  would  please.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  a  quartette  per- 
formed by  the  four  sisters  on  the  koto,  flute,  biwa,  and  sho.* 

In  addition  to  these  complicated  musical  studies  the  young  ladies 
also  received  instruction  in  flower  arrangement,  poetry ,2  and  in  "cha- 
no-yu,"  or  ceremonious  tea  service. 

In  addition  to  the  Japanese  portion  of  their  education,  they  also 
attended  a  school  where  they  v/ere  instructed  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  as  well  as  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  usual 
branches  of  a  common-school  education.  The  eldest  daughter  also  went  to 


Music  teachers  in  Japan  are  invariably  blind,  the  practice  of  that 
profession  being  by  general  consent  restricted  to  these  afflicted  peo- 
ple, and  no  infringement  on  their  rights  is  tolerated. 
2  Japan  is  emphatically  the  land  of  poetry,  for  it  is  customary  to  ex- 
press the  most  trivial  feeling  of  the  day  by  quoting  a  verse  from  some 
Japanese  poet.  I  asked  one  of  my  friends  what  he  should  say  to  a  young 
lady  if  he  wished  to  compliment  her  highly.  "Oh,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"we  never  leave  that  to  chance.  We  have  a  verse  which  exactly  suits 
the  occasion.  This  verse  is  worthy  of  the  most  high-flown  period  of 
French  gallantry.  The  maid  is  informed  that  her  beauty  is  'so  dazzling 
that  the  fishes  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  the  flowers  wither 
at  her  approach,  and  the  birds  fall  helplessly  at  her  feet.*" 
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dancing-school,  for  it  is  now  considered  quite  as  important  for  a  Jap- 
anese as  for  an  American  girl  to  learn  to  waltz.  The  square  dances, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  most  popular.  Of  course  only  the  younger  gen- 
eration indulge  in  this  pastime,  for  with  a  Japanese  of  the  old  school 
such  an  undignified  performance  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Although  I  entered  into  my  new  life  in  Kanasugimura  ("golden  cedar 
village")  with  great  zest,  I  cannot  say  that  my  arrival  was  regarded 
with  unmixed  pleasure  by  my  neighbors.  I  was  the  first  foreigner  who 
had  come  to  live  in  the  midst  of  them;  and  therefore  I  was  the  subject 
for  daily  discussion  in  the  adjoining  tea  house  of  the  "Nightingale 
Spring,"  so  named  from  the  fact  that  nightingales  were  said  to  abound 
in  the  vicinity,  which  had  also  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  poets, 
who  loved  its  peaceful  quiet  and  the  beauty  of  the  adjoining  park  of 
Uweno. 

I  was  greatly  amused  at  the  terror  displayed  by  the  little  children, 
who  at  first  fled  at  my  approach.  But  in  a  little  while  they  grew  more 
trustful  and  stood  as  I  passed,  gravely  bowing  their  little  shaven  heads. 
I  invariably  found  them  well-behaved  and  respectful.  As  they  are  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  consideration  by  their  elders,  who  never,  under 
any  circumstances, resort  to  corporal  punishment,  they  retain  in  conse- 
quence much  self-respect  and  pride,  and  resent  being  treated  with  pa- 
tronizing condescension.  Nevertheless  they  are  thoroughly  childlike, 
and  indulge  in  all  plays  and  frolics  with  the  same  enjoyment  as  other 
children.  Their  sweet  and  melodious  voices  attracted  my  attention  as 
would  the  warbling  notes  of  a  bird.  This  is  not  purely  nature*s  gift, 
but  more  or  less  the  result  of  training. 

I  had  not  long  been  in  Tokio  before  I  became  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  native  artists,  who  all  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  my 
pictures,  and  to  have  me  give  opinion  on  their  work.  On  the  other  hand 
I  felt  the  same  eagerness  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  art 
and  methods,  and  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  developed 
into  the  only  purely  artistic  nation  of  the  world. 

With  us  the  artist,  whose  technical  education  and  taste  has  been 
fostered  in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  is  but  little  understood  by  his 
public,  and  receives  little  sympathy  except  from  a  limited  class.  But 
the  Japanese  artist  is  in  harmony  with  his  public;  he  is  free  to  follow 
his  natural  instinct  with  the  conviction  that  everything  he  produces 
will  be  understood. 

In  associating  with  the  people  and  visiting  the  workshops  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  almost  universal  ability  displayed  for  drawing  in  a  free, 
off-hand  manner.  Almost  every  artisan  could  with  the  greatest  facility 
make  a  quick  effective  sketch  for  any  design  that  might  be  suggested  to 
him.  This  facility  in  rendering  forms  and  designs  in  flowing  lines  with 
brush  and  ink  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  graceful  form  of  their  writ- 
ing, to  which  years  of  study  are  devoted;  and  this  is  in  itself  an  art 
education.  This  conviction,  I  may  add,  is  shared  by  all  Chinese  and 
Japanese  critics,  who  assert  that  painting  is  but  a  species  of  writing. 
They  are  taught  from  childhood  to  draw  the  Chinese  characters  in  bold, 
free,  and  graceful  lines,  and  beautiful  writing  is  regarded  as  good 
drawing.  The  expression  "It  is  alive"  is  applied  to  writing  as  well  as 
to  drawing. 

One  day,  attracted  by  a  bit  of  wood  carving  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  I 
entered,  with  the  thought  of  possibly  having  a  frame  carved  for  a  cer- 
tain picture.  But  finding  the  master  of  the  shop, a  bright,  intelligent- 
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looking  old  man,  engaged  with  his  two  sons  in  constructing  some  rude 
tables,  I  was  not  inspired  with  much  confidence.  But  when  I  told  him 
what  I  wanted  he  hastened  to  assure  me  that  he  could  execute  my  order 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  displayed  such  eagerness  to  un- 
dertake the  work  that  I  resolved  to  give  him  a  trial.  The  design  of 
this  frame,  I  explained  to  him,  was  to  consist  of  lotus  leaves,  flowers, 
and  turtles,  carved  in  relief.  With  the  assistance  of  a  few  rough  sug- 
gestions with  a  pencil  I  made  my  idea  clear  to  him  and  he  volunteered 
to  make  a  drawing.  The  next  morning  he  presented  himself  with  a  large 
and  elaborate  sketch. 

I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  beautiful  work,  which 
embodied  in  the  most  artistic  manner  all  I  had  suggested,  could  have 
been  executed  in  so  short  a  time.  His  ability  was  therefore  no  longer 
to  be  questioned,  and  when  a  few  days  later  I  again  called  at  his  shop 
he  was  already  hard  at  work  on  the  frame.  It  was  most  fascinating  to 
observe  its  progress.  A  rough  piece  of  camphor  wood,  which  represented 
one  side  of  the  frame  ,  lay  before  him.  With  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  his 
brush  he  indicated  the  general  design,  and  then,  without  any  further 
preparation, seized  his  hammer  and  chisel  and  without  hesitation  boldly 
hacked  away  at  the  wood,  making  the  chips  fly  in  every  direction.  Before 
long  the  unmistakable  forms  of  lotus  leaves,  flowers ,  turtles,  and  water 
lines,  gracefully  intermingled,  began  to  appear. 

This  man,  besides  possessing  the  greatest  mechanical  skill,  was  thor- 
oughly artistic  in  temperament.  On  one  of  my  visits  I  discovered  him 
intently  watching  a  little  turtle  which  he  had  fastened  to  a  string, 
and  when  he  observed  a  movement  that  struck  his  fancy  he  reproduced  it 
in  his  work.  But  this  was  rather  exceptional;  for  like  the  painters  of 
Japan  he  rarely  copied  nature  directly,  as  her  impressions  seemed  to 
remain  fixed  in  his  niind. 

But  skillful  though  he  was,  there  seemed  no  opportunity  for  him  to 
display  his  ability  in  the  proper  channels,  and  he  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  to  devote  himself  to  the  most  ordinary 
carpenter*s  work.  After  this  he  carved  a  number  of  other  frames  for  me, 
and  each  successive  one  seemed  an  improvement  on  the  last.  I  learned 
that  he  belonged  to  an  old  and  celebrated  family  of  wood  carvers,  and 
that  his  ancestors  had,  three  hundred  years  ago,  carved  the  ornaments 
of  the  famous  temples  of  Nikko. 

There  are  many  such  skillful  artisans  in  Japan  who  are  without  em- 
ployment and  who  could,  did  they  but  receive  the  proper  encouragement, 
produce  work  equal  to  that  of  any  period.  I  have  even  met  with  beggars 
whom  I  envied  for  their  artistic  ability.  On  one  occasion  I  noticed  a 
ragged  old  man  seated  by  the  wayside.  He  had  carefully  cleared  and 
smoothed  the  ground  before  him,  over  which  he  had  sprinkled  with  a  seive 
a  layer  of  fine  dust.  By  his  side  were  a  number  of  boxes  containing 
sand  of  different  colors.  As  I  stopped  before  him  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  the  box  of  black  sand,  and  letting  it  run  through  his  closed  fists 
began  to  form  the  outlines  of  a  graceful  figure  on  the  gray  dust.  He 
shaded  the  lines  as  gracefully  as  with  a  brush,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  contour  of  a  well-drawn  female  figure  appeared  on  the  ground  before 
me.  He  next  proceeded  to  fill  in  the  various  shades  of  the  dress  and 
its  patterns  with  the  differently  colored  sands,  and  almost  before  I 
could  realize  it  he  had  produced  a  most  beautiful  effect,  and  I  only 
regretted  that  this  sand  painting  could  not  be  preserved  and  carried 
away. 
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I  followed  the  example  of  the  other  bystanders  and  threw  him  a  few 
small  coins,  whereupon  he  brushed  away  this  picture  and  began  another. 
So  it  went  on,  figure  after  figure,  varied  occasionally  by  beautiful 
script,  flowers,  and  birds,  and  so  long  as  the  money  was  forthcoming , so 
long  the  pictures  appeared,  as  though  the  supply  was  inexhaustible. 

Another  artist  of  this  class  whom  I  often  met  was  the  street  candy 
seller.  He  carried  his  stock  on  his  back,  and  stopped  from  time  to  time 
to  blow  his  trumpet  and  make  his  presence  known  to  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  Putting  his  stand  on  the  ground  he  stuck  a  lump  of  soft 
candy  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo  straw  and  proceeded  to  blow  all  kinds  of 
familiar  objects,  after  the  manner  of  a  glass  blower.  He  formed,  for 
instance,  a  gourd  with  its  hollow  stem  wound  around  the  straw,  then  he 
added  a  few  leaves,  a  snail  or  two  crawling,  most  naturally,  along  the 
stem,  and  behold,  the  work  was  complete.  Thus  he  created  birds,  animals, 
masks,  or  whatever  might  be  suggested  to  him  by  his  child  patrons,  who 
surrounded  him  and  eagerly  bought  his  productions. 

Love  of  nature  tends  to  make  the  Japanese  great  travelers  within  the 
limits  of  their  native  land.  There  are  a  number  of  well-known  views  and 
historical  places  that  have  for  centuries  formed  subjects  for  painter 
and  poet. 

To  visit  these  celebrated  places  is  the  ambition  of  every  one  of  high 
or  low  degree,  the  former  traveling  leisurely,  with  all  comforts,  and 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  servants,  while  the  latter  more  generally  dons 
the  pilgrim's  white  habit  and  with  staff  in  hand  wanders  from  shrine  to 
shrine,  thus  performing  a  religious  duty  and  enjoying  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time.  In  traveling  about  the  country  I  con- 
stantly had  my  notice  drawn  to  certain  f ine  views  and  attractive  spots, 
and  almost  invariably  found  that  they  had  been  well  selected  and  were 
worth  a  visit. 

I  once  accompanied  a  Japanese  gentleman  to  a  celebrated  valley,  or 
canon,  near  Kioto,  through  which  flowed  a  wild  and  rapid  stream.  We 
took  a  boat  and  were  guided  by  skillful  boatmen  down  the  stream  through 
the  rapids.  As  we  floated  along,  my  companion  would  from  time  to  time 
utter  exclamations  of  delight  and  point  out  some  beautiful  or  histori- 
cal spot,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  an  interesting  little  description 
or  anecdote  relating  to  it.  I  therefore  very  naturally  supposed  that 
he  had  repeatedly  visited  this  place,  but  on  inquiry  I  learned,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  this  was  his  first  visit,  and  what  he  recognized  and 
knew  was  owing  to  the  pictures  he  had  seen  and  the  books  and  poems  he 
had  read  since  his  childhood. 

Japan,  more  than  any  other  country,  perhaps,  owes  much  of  its  general 
beauty  and  attractiveness  to  the  hand  of  man;  but  so  successful  is  the 
harmonious  combination  of  man  and  nature  that  one  at  first  fails  to 
realize  how  much  each  has  contributed  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
country.  But  there  is  no  conflict  between  them.  Man  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  supplant  or  to  improve  nature,  and  has  been  but  a  loving  as- 
sistant. Thus  has  this  process  gone  on  for  ages  and  ages,  until  the 
people  and  their  surroundings  form  one  harmonious  whole. 

One  day  I  received  an  invitation  to  visit  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
given  by  one  of  the  leading  art  societies  of  Tokio.  The  day  and  hour 
of  my  visit  were  fixed  so  that  the  members  of  the  society  who  wished  to 
be  present  could  on  this  occasion  make  my  acquaintance.  The  exhibition 
was  held  in  a  temple,  situated  on  a  small  island  in  a  lake  near  Uweno 
Park. 
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I  was  warmly  welcomed  with  much  ceremonious  bowing  by  a  number  of 
the  artists  who  constituted  the  reception  committee.  They  led  me  through 
a  series  of  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  a  great  variety  of 
"kakemonas ,"  as  the  roll  paintings  are  called.  There  were  many  differ- 
ent schools  of  painting  represented,  some  of  them  consisting  of  most  con- 
ventional productions,  while  others  again  seemed  natural  and  life-like. 

But  I  felt  in  looking  at  these  pictures  that  too  many  of  them  repre- 
sented but  occasionally  varied  efforts  to  reproduce  well-known  subjects 
and  effects,  the  creations, in  an  inspired  moment,  of  some  great  master 
of  the  past. 

After  the  examination  was  over,  I  was  conducted  to  an  adjoining  tea 
house,  where  a  collection  of  representative  works  of  the  old  masters 
had  been  brought  together  for  my  especial  benefit.  These  were  certainly 
the  finest  specimens  of  Japanese  art  that  I  had  yet  seen,  and  how  they 
stood  out  by  contrast  against  the  modern  ones  of  the  exhibition  we  had 
just  left!  As  I  passed  from  one  to  the  other  the  different  styles  and 
schools  they  represented  were  explained  to  me,  and  the  artists  were  much 
pleased  that  I  should  express  admiration  for  what  I  saw. 

They  all  evinced  the  greatest  curiousity  to  know  to  which  of  these 
pictures  I  would,  from  my  standpoint  of  art,  give  the  preference.  (I 
felt  that  this  was  indeed  a  difficult  task.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  Jap- 
anese art  and  had  never  seen  anything  that  would  enable  me  to  set  a 
standard;  but  I  said  to  myself,  "If  I  could  choose,  say  six,  which  wcu3d 
I  select?"*)  And  when,  after  due  deliberation,  I  made  my  decision,  it 
was  received  with  a  perfect  outburst  of  astonishment.  I  had,  they  as- 
sured me,  selected  the  masterpieces,  the  very  pictures  that  they  prized 
most  highly.  It  took  them  some  time  to  recover  from  this  surprise;  but 
when  they  did,  all  barriers  of  race  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  We  were 
now  but  a  company  of  artists,  bound  together  by  mutual  sympathies  and 
common  ideals.  I  never  spent  a  more  delightful  afternoon.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  thoroughly  cultivated  were  their  art  ideas,  and  how 
identical  in  many  respects  with  those  of  the  best  of  our  artists.  They 
asked  me  many  questions  about  European  art  and  artists.  I  had  some  pho- 
tographs of  pictures  with  me  which  I  showed  them.  They  seemed  pleased, 
but  were  astonished  when  I  told  them  the  amount  of  time  which  had  been 
required  in  painting  them.  They  argued  that  a  painter  should  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  observing  nature,  and  when  he  had  thought  out  his 
picture  perfectly  in  his  mind,  and  was  saturated  with  the  subject,  then 
he  should  seize  his  brush  and  dash  off  the  picture  in  a  few  hours  or 
minutes. 

It  is  the  spirit  more  than  the  substance  that  the  Japanese  artist 
strives  to  produce.  He  does  not  attempt  slavishly  to  reproduce  the  tex- 
tures of  the  trees,  rocks,  and  other  objects  in  a  landscape.  A  mere 
suggestion  of  one  of  nature's  moods  that  serves  to  bring  back  to  the 
mind  the  impression  it  received  is,  in  his  opinion,  quite  enough,  even 
if  expressed  in  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  the  brush.  The  graceful  and 
lifelike  action  of  a  bird,  suggested  in  a  few  strokes,  is  far  more  com- 
mendable in  his  eyes  than  the  most  clever  and  realistic  rendering  of 
feathery  texture. 

After  several  hours  agreeably  passed  in  art  discussion  I  was  duly 


*  Handwritten  annotation  by  Theodore  Wores  to  the  original  article  as 
published  in  Century  Magazine,  September  1889. 
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elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  institution,  and  was  informed  that  a 
full  account  of  the  reception  would  appear  in  the  monthly  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  society. 

As  Japanese  art  was  derived  from  China  directly  and  indirectly  through 
Corea ,  so  does  China  owe  much  of  its  preservation  and  continuation  to 
Japan.  The  Japanese  rulers  were  eager  collectors  of  Chinese  paintings, 
and  great  numbers  have  in  this  manner  been  preserved  and  handed  down. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  an  old  Chinese  painting  in  Japan,  whereas 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  in  China.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  musical  instruments;  for  although  nearly  all  those  in  Japan  were 
derived  from  China  centuries  ago  and  are  still  in  common  use,  many  of 
them  are  no  longer  known  in  China.  In  architecture  also  the  construction 
is  in  the  main  Chinese,  but  a  marvelous  transformation  has  taken  place 
in  time.  The  superior  beauty,  refinement  in  color,  and  form  of  the  de- 
tails and  ornamentation  are  purely  Japanese. 

The  temples  of  Japan,  as  was  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  great  patrons  of  art ,  and  are  to  this  day  the  store-houses  and 
guardians  of  the  most  valuable  art  treasures.  Owing,  however,  to  con- 
stant thefts  and  to  sales  by  the  priests,  the  Government  a  few  years 
ago  declared  these  treasures  the  property  of  the  state,  and  officials 
were  sent  to  the  various  temples  to  take  inventories  of  them.  Every 
few  years  a  tour  of  inspection  is  made,  and  the  heads  of  the  temples 
are  held  strictly  responsible  for  what  may  be  lost.  It  was  only  since 
these  investigations  have  taken  place  that  the  Japanese  could  form  any 
idea  how  much  of  this  ancient  art  their  country  contained. 

I  had  many  meetings  with  artists  in  various  cities,  and  was  always 
politely  received.  On  one  occasion  I  visited  the  house  of  a  well-known 
artist  of  Kioto  named  Hiaku  Nen ,  literally  Mr.  Hundred  Years. 

Mr.  Hundred  Years  belonged  to  a  very  old  family  of  artists,  but  this 
is  not  unusual  in  Japan,  where  many  of  the  artists  bear  the  names  and 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  those  who  were  founders  of  great  schools 
of  painting  four  or  five  centuries  ago.-1-  During  the  afternoon  several 
other  artists  came  in,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  interchange 
of  ideas  the  old  man  suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet  and  clapped  his  hands, 
exclaiming,  "This  is  too  instructive;  my  pupils  must  also  receive  the 
benefit  of  your  remarks."  Obedient  to  their  master's  call,  a  string  of 
five  or  six  young  boys  filed  noiselessly  into  the  room,  and,  bowing  their 
heads  respectfully  to  the  ground,  seated  themselves  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  and  listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  think  that  art  had  of  late  sadly  declined  in 
Japan.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  too  many  of  the  young  men  were  striv- 
ing merely  to  acquire  the  "brush  stroke  facility"  of  their  great  prede- 


*■  A  Botticelli,  Raphael  or  Titian  living  among  us,  the  lineal  descen- 
dant, through  successive  generations  of  artists,  of  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, would  not  possess  a  more  remarkable  pedigree  than  do  some  of 
these  living  painters  of  Japan.  I  have  seen  a  collection  of  pictures, 
consisting  of  one  or  two  examples  of  each  successive  member  of  one  of 
these  artist  families,  covering  a  period  of  over  four  hundred  years.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  hereditary  variations,  artistically  speaking, 
that  this  family  had  undergone.  In  one  period  generation  after  gener- 
ation seemed  to  deteriorate,  then  in  another  a  brilliant  genius  would 
appear  whose  works  would  throw  a  glamour  on  the  family  name. 
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cessors,  losing  sight,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  the  spirit  of  their  work. 
They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  these  brush  strokes  were  but  the  means 
of  expressing  great  ideas.  "The  result  is,"  he  added  sadly,  "clever 
brush  strokes  and  nothing  more."  As  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some 
of  the  work  of  his  young  pupils,  he  ordered  ink,  brushes,  and  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  brought.  Then  one  after  another  these  little  men 
gravely  seated  themselves  before  the  paper  and  in  a  few  moments  made  a 
graceful  little  drawing,  each  signing  his  name  to  the  work.  Mr.  Keinan, 
also  a  well-known  Kioto  artist,  who  was  present,  then  made  a  very  clever 
sketch  of  two  swimming  ducks,  one  of  them  half  under  water.  The  others 
followed  his  example,  and,  last  of  all,  the  master  took  the  brush  and 
in  a  few  moments  sketched  a  most  lifelike  crow,  seated  on  a  bough  and 
gazing  at  a  persimmon  growing  overhead.  So  realistic  is  the  action  of 
the  bird  that  I  have  often  feared  he  would  hop  off  the  bough  and  leave 
me;  for,  as  the  master  rolled  the  pictures  together  and  kindly  presented 
them  to  me  as  a  souvenier  of  my  visit,  I  came  into  the  possession  of 
this  masterpiece. 

One  of  these  artists  afterwards  visited  me  at  my  studio.  Although 
he  seemed  pleased  with  much  that  he  saw,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  this  is  all  so  strange  and  new  to  me.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me,"  he  added  rather  reluctantly, "that  your  chief  aim 
is  to  produce  a  real  effect;  in  fact,  you  strive  to  make  your  picture 
so  real  as  to  deceive  one  into  the  belief  that  he  is  looking  at  nature. 
Now  do  you  think  that  this  can  be  accomplished  with  paint?  Do  you  think 
you  can  succeed  well  enough  to  warrant  your  making  that  your  chief  aim?" 
And, indeed,  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  general  belief  among  Japanese  art- 
ists that  European  artists  strive  to  produce  realistic  effects  only,  and 
never  attempt  to  express  noble  thoughts  or  poetic  ideas  in  their  works. 

The  Japanese  artist  depends  but  little  on  direct  sketches  or  studies 
from  nature,  and  his  work  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  observation. 
His  mind  seems  to  retain, to  a  wonderful  degree,  the  impressions  it  re- 
ceives of  color  and  form.  Subordinate  details,  however,  are  not  so  firmly 
impressed  on  his  mind  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  ef- 
fects of  line  and  color.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  the  European  art- 
ist, who  is  accustomed  to  make  most  careful  studies  direct  from  nature, 
that  realism  can  be  carried  so  far  with  mental  studies  only.  I  once  saw 
an  exquisite  work  in  one  of  the  curio  shops  of  Yokohama.  It  consisted 
of  a  figure  bound  to  a  crossr— - for  crucifixion  was  formerly  one  of  the 
modes  of  punishment  in  Japanr— and  for  its  action  and  anatomically  cor- 
rect modeling  it  ranked,  in  my  estimation,  as  high  as  anything  in  the 
sculptor's  art  of  modern  times. *  I  later  saw  a  group  by  the  same  art- 
ist representing  two  dancing  devils,  about  three  feet  in  height,  at  an 
exhibition  in  Yokohama,  that  was  quite  as  masterly  in  its  action  and 
modeling.  I  greatly  desired  to  know  something  of  the  author  of  these 
productions,  and, if  possible,  to  meet  him  and  to  learn  something  of  his 
mode  of  work.  This,  however,  I  found  difficult, as  the  dealers  who  mo- 
nopolized his  works  were  evidently  not  disposed  to  reveal  his  identity. 
But  eventually  I  succeeded  in  locating  him.  About  the  only  information 
the  dealers  had  volunteered  to  give  me  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a 
very  old  man,  about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  the  works  I  had  seen  were 


*•  I  believe   that  my  opinion  would  receive  general  support  were  the 
works  of  this  sculptor  placed  in  a  European  exhibition. 
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probably  the  last  he  would  ever  produce.  It  was  therefore  with  satis- 
faction and  surprise  that  I  discovered  him  in  his  workshop,  a  bright, 
intellectual  looking  young  man  of  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  greatly 
astonished  when  I  told  him  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  through  his 
works  in  Yokohama,  and  the  prices  that  were  being  asked  and  paid  for 
them.  As  I  supposed,  he  had  been  working  for  mere  carpenter*s  wages, 
and  that  accounted  for  the  mystery  with  which  the  dealers  endeavored  to 
invest  him.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  he  was  engaged  in  carving  some 
grotesque  masks,  and  showed  me  several  unfinished  figures  that  convinced 
me  more  than  ever  of  his  great  genius.  The  action,  as  well  as  the  de- 
tails, the  hands,  the  feet,  were  executed  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
I  asked  him  many  questions  with  regard  to  his  methods,  and  received  the 
astonishing  information  that  he  worked  entirely  without  models  and  knew 
nothing  of  anatomy  beyond  what  his  observation  of  living  figures  had 
taught  him.l 

Much  of  the  grotesque  character  and  exaggerated  action  that  undoubt- 
edly exists  in  Japanese  art,  when  compared  with  ours,  seems  to  disappear 
en  better  acquaintance,  and  especially  as  we  become  familiar  with  the 
people  and  their  impulsive  ways.  A  few  years  passed  under  these  in- 
fluences is  very  apt  to  change  many  preconceived  points  of  view.  The 
action  of  figures,  for  instance,  in  some  of  our  best  figure  paintings 
seems  posed  and  statuesque — greatly  lacking  in  the  lifelike  and  natural 
actions  of  those  of  the  Japanese.  Much  of  this  may  be  the  result  of 
that  study  of  Greek  art  which  forms  the  foundation  of  our  art  as  taught 
in  all  the  great  academies,  and  which  ever  after  tends  to  blind  the 
student  to  life  in  its  graceful  and  natural  action. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  calm  and  serious  religious  spirit  of 
many  of  the  large  wa 11- pa in tings  in  the  old  temples.  They  reminded  me 
strongly,  both  in  spirit  and  execution,  of  the  Byzantine  and  pre-Rapha elite 
paintings  in  church  and  cloister.  I  cannot  help  thinking, however ,  that 
the.  art  of  painting  in  Japan  will  not,  except  in  a  few  branches,  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  works  of  the  old  masters  of  Europe, and  it  has 
never  been  developed  to  that  degree  of  perfection  or  attained  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  best  of  Western  art. 

But  then  the  Japanese  art  of  painting  cannot, as  with  us,  be  treated 
separately,  for  with  them  it  is  closely  connected  with  all  the  other 
arts,  which  mutually  strengthen  and  complete  one  another.  This  harmon- 
ious combination  of  art  and  industries, taken  as  a  whole,  excels  anything 
that  Western  civilization  can  produce. 

Shortly  before  my  departure  from  Japan  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  exhi- 
bit my  pictures  at  the  "Moagaku"-— the  Tokio  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  and 

the  blind for  the  benefit  of  that  institution.   Great  interest  was 

taken  in  the  affair  by  both  managers  and  public, and  the  exhibition  was 
largely  attended.2  Before  it  formally  opened,  a  private  view  was  held 
for  the  members  of  the  mikado's  family  and  officials  of  high  rank.  On 
this  occasion  Prince  Harunomiya  ,  the  son  of  the  mikado,  a  child  of  six 


With  such  an  example  for  us  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  under  similar  conditions  that  the  great  works  of  the  Greek  sculp- 
tors were  produced. 

2  The  exhibition  lasted  four  days  and  the  price  of  admission  was  only 
15  "sen" about  ten  cents.  The  sum  netted  for  the  benefit  of  the  asy- 
lum, however,  was  over  a  thousand  dollars. 
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years  of  age,  made  a  most  ceremonious  visit,  attended  by  his  aides-de- 
camp  and  a  numerous  suite  of  court  officials. 

The  little  fellow  had  been  driven  to  the  building  in  an  English  coach 
and  four,  with  liveried  footmen,  and  he  was  dressed  in  an  American  boy's 
suit,  with  the  exception  of  a  military  cap.  As  he  entered  the  hall  his 
escort  followed  respectfully  and  the  director  of  the  institution  received 
him  with  profound  bows,  but  when  I  was  introduced  to  him  he  stepped  f or- 
ward  with  great  self-possession  and  shook  hands  with  me.  He  then  passed 
from  picture  to  picture,  motioning  for  me  to  accompany  him.  He  gravely 
examined  each  picture  separately  and  listened  attentively  to  the  direc- 
tor's explanation,  giving  me  from  time  to  time  a  nod  of  approval.  He 
bought  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  pictures  which  were  on  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  as  he  took  his  departure  the  direc- 
tor advanced  to  escort  him  to  his  carriage.  He  turned  at  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  however,  and  gravely  motioned  him  back,  as  if  to  say,  "We 
will  dispense  with  further  ceremony."  And  he  did,  for  he  jumped  quickly 
into  his  carriage,  and  touching  his  cap  in  military  salute,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Japan  was  rapidly  driven  off.1 

The  skilled  artisan  of  Japan  not  only  executes  but  in  most  cases  de- 
signs his  own  work. 2  He  perfectly  understands  the  capabilities  of  the 
materials  he  employs,  be  they  of  wood,  bronze,  lacquer,  or  ivory,  and 
he  designs  his  forms  to  adapt  them  to  the  materials  used.  He  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  that  the  form  he  plans  should  be  a  perfect  or 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  object  he  undertakes  to  represent,  but  he 
does  endeavor  to  give  its  character  ,  however  he  may  vary  the  design  in 
conforming  to  the  character  of  his  materials. 

In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  guided  more  or  less  by  his  artistic  in- 
stinct, which  is  but  an  inheritance  from  generations  of  artisan  fore- 
fathers who  have  bequeathed  to  him  their  accumulated  knowledge.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  Japanese  artisan  is  instinctively  artistic, and  produces 
artistic  work  almost  unconsciously  by  simply  following  out  his  natural 
tastes  and  inclinations. 

With  us,  whatever  the  designer  produces  is  planned  with  the  deliber- 
ate intention  of  making  what  he  knows  to  be  considered  artistis.  It  is 
but  what  he  knows,  and  not  what  he  feels. 

Many  of  the  artists  of  Kioto,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan,  continue 
to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  Tokio  to  remain  true  to  the  art  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  time,  and  the  modern  commercial  spirit  had  not  yet 
encroached  to  such  a  demoralizing  extent  upon  their  work. 

This  fact  was  impressed  upon  me  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a  cele- 
brated cloisonne  maker  of  the  former  city,  who  was  renowned  for  the 
beautiful  form,  color, and  workmanship  of  his  ware.  He  received  me  with 
the  usual  courtesy  in  a  home  which  was  exceptionally  refined  and  esthetic. 
One  side  faced  and  opened  on  a  most  charming  garden.  A  little  waterfall 


1  The  prince's  family  has  reigned  in  Japan  over  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years.  I  could  not  help  speculating,  therefore,  as  to  whether  his 
majestic  manners  were  not,  like  the  skill  of  the  artists,  inherited. 

2  This  was  true  also  of  the  great  gold  and  silver  smiths  of  Europe. 
Compare  Benvenuto  Cellini's  account  of  art  and  artists  of  that  period. 
Art  historians  could  obtain  a  much  better  insight  into  the  conditions 
under  which  the  art  of  Europe  during  that  period  flourished  by  famili- 
arizing themselves  with  the  living  art  of  the  workshops  of  Japan. 
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murmured  in  one  corner  and  emptied  its  waters  into  a  deep  pool  in  which 
great  golden  carp  sluggishly  swam  about.  The  garden  was  inclosed  by  a 
high  hedge  and  tall  trees  that  completely  shut  out  the  busy  world  beyond. 
Although  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  the  illusion  of  distance 
was  perfect.  Here  and  there  the  hedge  had  been  cut  away  just  enough  to 
give  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  range  of  mountains  or  a  picturesque  old 
temple  or  pagoda.  We  walked  through  the  garden, crossed  a  little  bridge 
consisting  of  one  roughly  hewn  slab  of  stone  which  spanned  the  dry  bed 
of  a  brook,  artificially  constructed  with  water-worn  stones  so  ingeni- 
ously placed  as  to  make  it  seem  nature  itself.  Presently  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  workshop  with  its  busy  workers.  All  the  beauty  of  this 
garden  was  spread  out  before  their  eyes,  and  the  master,  who  seemed  to 
read  my  thoughts,  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  it  likely  that  these 
workers  in  beautiful  forms  and  combination  of  harmonious  colors  would 
be  favorably  influenced  and  assisted  by  their  inspiring  surroundings. 
Who  could  not  but  agree  with  him?  We  returned  to  his  house,  where  he 
told  me  something  of  his  life, and  my  admiration  for  the  man  increased. 
He  employed  only  a  few  assistants  and  executed  but  a  limited  quantity  of 
work.  He  was  ever  striving  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  ware,  and 
proudly  pointed  out  the  contrast  between  his  former  efforts  and  his 
present  work.  A  few  years  ago  he  told  me  he  had  sent  a  collection  of 
his  cloisonne  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  he  had  received  a  medal 
and  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  dispose  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
stock  at  very  good  prices.  Thus  he  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  enlarge  his  workshop,  employ  more 
men,  and  conduct  his  business  on  a  larger  scale.  "It  was  a  great  temp- 
tation," he  said, "and  I  would  undoubtedly  have  become  rich;  but  I  felt 
that  work  of  this  kind  could  not  be  turned  out  in  great  quantities  and 
be  good.  I  could  not  go  on  improving,  and  I  would  derive  but  little 
satisfaction  in  turning  out  unsatisfactory  work.  So  I  decided  to  con- 
tinue as  before,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  All  that  money,"  he 
added  quietly,  "went  to  make  this  garden." 

These  are  motives  and  ideas  worthy  of  a  golden  age;  and  in  sentiments 
such  as  these,  operating  through  centuries  of  seclusion,  lies  the  true 
secret  of  Japan's  artistic  greatness. 


*********  ********* 
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THE   WISTARIA    SHRINE   OF   KAMEIDO 


Among  all  the  famous  "flower-viewing"  resorts  of  Japan,  none  enjoys 
a  greater  popularity,  or  is  more  widely  known,  than  the  temple  garden 
of  Kameido,  with  its  famous  wistaria  blossoms. 

This  popular  resort,  which  lies  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Tokio,  con- 
sists of  an  ancient  Shinto  shrine,  surrounded  by  the  garden  that  has 
made  it  famous.  The  guidebooks  tell  us  that  this  temple  was  built  by 
Suguwara  Nobusake  in  1646,  in  honor  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  Tern- 
man-  Dai- ji-zai,  "the  Perfectly  Free  and  Heaven-filling  Divinity." 

This  original  Suguwara,  one  of  Japan's  popular  heroes,  lived  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  was  a  highly  accomplished  noble  of  the  imperial  court. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  prose  writers  of  his  time;  and 
for  that  reason  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  patron  of  learning,  and  more 
especially  of  calligraphy an  art  that  ranks  with  painting  in  Japan. 

Down  to  the  present  day,  this  patron  saint  of  learning  and  penmanship 
has  enjoyed  the  greatest  esteem  of  both  artists  and  scholars;  and  in 
evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  great  heaps  of  worn-out  brushes,  such  as 
are  used  for  writing,  which  have  been  piled  up  as  votive  offerings  be- 
fore his  altar. 

The  ancient  temple  and  the  mythical  ancestor   of  the  Sugawara  are, 
however,  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic visitors  who  annu ally  render  homage  before  this  old  wistaria  shrine, 
for  this  devotion  is  of  an  esthetic  rather  than  of  a  religious  nature. 

Religion  rests  lightly  on  the  Japanese,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
the  fanaticism  and  gloom  so  frequently  associated  with  it  in  other  Ori- 
ental lands.  The  popular  temples  of  Japan  not  only  are  beautiful  in 
themselves, but  are  usually  surrounded  by  most  attractive  gardens.  Fre- 
quently they  form  the  center  of  a  perfect  village  of  penny  shows,  pano- 
ramas ,  shooting  galleries  and  tea-houses;  and  a  visit  to  the  temple  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  occasion  of  joy  than  one  of  penance. 

For  many  generations,  Kameido  has  enjoyed  its  popularity  as  a  show- 
place  of  the  wistaria.  I  have  seen  pictures  painted  by  native  artists 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  which  represent  scenes  in  and  about  this  re- 
sort almost  identical  with  those  of  the  present  time. 

The  center  of  this  garden which  covers  about  ten  acres is  oc- 
cupied by  a  large  pond  known  as  Shin- je-no-Ike ,  or  "Pond  of  the  Word 
Heart"- — so  named  on  account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
Chinese  character  for  heart.  Two  semi-circular  bridges— more  ornamental 
than  useful — cross  this  pond;  while  numerous  and  picturesque  tea-booths 
extend  all  around  its  borders.  These  tea-booths  project  over  the  water, 
and  are  covered  with  a  wooden  trellis  for  the  support  of  the  creeping 
wistaria  that  forms  a  dense  canopy  of  flowers  and  foliage  overhead. 

These  vines,  gnarled  and  twisted  by  age  into  the  most  fantastic  forms, 
are  almost  as  old  as  the  garden  itself;  and  in  some  instances  are  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  diameter.   The  flowers,  upon  reaching  their  full 

development,  hang  in  dense  and  fragrant  clusters sometimes  attaining 

a  length  of  over  three  feet  and  forming  a  most  astonishing  feature  of 
this  interesting  display  of  nature.  One  of  these  tea-booths  is  rendered 
conspicuous  by  its  white  wistaria  blossoms;  but  these, though  uncommon, 
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are  hardly  as  pleasing  in  effect  as  the  more  purple  variety. 

The  Japanese  are  often  disposed, through  their  intense  love  and  sym- 
pathetic admiration  for  plants  and  flowers,  to  endow  them  with  an  indi- 
viduality almost  human.  Thus  one  of  the  ancient  vines  at  Kameido  is 
credited  with  a  fondness  for  sake,  the  native  intoxicant  of  Japan.  In 
consequence  of  this  popular  belief,  it  is  the  custom  for  visitors  to 
pour  libations  of  sake  into  a  hollow  at  the  root  of  the  vine;  and  as  a 
result  of  this  indulgence  it  is  said  to  produce  the  finest  blossoms  in 
the  garden. 

My  attention  was  once  drawn  to  an  old  gnarled  pine  tree  on  the  border 
of  Lake  Biwa  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  afflicted  with  an  appetite 
for  rice.  This  belief  was  so  generally  shared  by  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  that  a  bag  of  rice  was  annually  contributed  and  poured 
into  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree — whose  ripe  old  age  and  vigorous  ap- 
pearance were  attributed  to  this  generous  treatment. 

While  the  flowers  form  the  principal  attraction  at  Kameido,  others 
of  a  secondary  nature  likewise  contribute  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
place  and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
great  golden  carp  moving  sluggishly  about  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
pond.  Visitors  take  great  pleasure  in  feeding  these  fish  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  little  round  cakes  made  especially  for  this  purpose, and  sold 
in  all  the  booths.  The  fish  are  attracted  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  and 
in  response  to  this  signal  they  come  swimming  in  great  numbers  from  all 
directions.  The  little  children,  especially,  take  great  delight  in 
feeding  the  carp;  and  the  expressions  of  surprise  and  childish  glee  can 
be  heard  on  all  sides  as  these  huge  golden  fish,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light, leap  out  of  the  water  to  catch  the  tempting  morsels  thrown  to 
them. 

The  matted  floors  of  the  booths  are  covered  with  soft  red  rugs  ,  and 
numerous  paper  lanterns  are  suspended  from  the  trellis  overhead.  All 
this  color,  in  harmonious  combination  with  the  fragrant  masses  of  wis- 
taria, together  with  the  pretty,  smiling  attendants  flitting  about  in 
dainty  costumes  and  serving  tea,  forms  a  scene  of  indescribable  beauty. 

Perhaps  no  place  or  occasion  can  afford  the  visitor  to  Japan  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  observing  the  bright  and  cheerful  side  of  Japanese 
life.  The  happy,  contented  nature  of  the  people  is  never  displayed  to 
greater  advantage  than  amid  these  charming  surroundings.  Joy  for  today 
and  no  thought  for  the  morrow  is  the  sentiment  that  pervades  the  entire 
atmosphere. 

It  is  a  favorite  diversion  and  a  pretty  custom  with  the  Japanese  to 
engage  geishas,  or  dancing-girls,  to  accompany  them  to  these  feasts  of 
flowers,  in  order  that  the  charm  of  music  and  of  graceful  dance  may  add 
to  the  delight  of  the  occasion. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Kameido,  I  witnessed  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind.  A  group  of  five  pretty  dancing-girls,  dressed  alike  in  wistaria- 
colored  gowns,  swayed  to  and  fro  in  slow  and  graceful  movement,  to  the 
music  of  samisen  and  koto.  As  the  sunbeams  flickered  through  the  deli- 
cate, lacelike  canopy  of  wistarias  and  fell  upon  their  dainty  figures, 
it  formed  a  picture  such  as  nature  seldom  reveals  to  human  eyes. 

Aside  from  whatever  enjoyment  the  traveler  may  derive  from  a  visit 
to  this  unrivaled  display  of  wistarias, the  trip  to  Kameido  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  Tokio,  in  a  jinrickisha,  is  in  itself  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  a  stranger.  It  affords  him  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity of  observing  not  only  the  natives  at  their  various  occupations,  but 


numberless  peddlers  calling  out  their  wares,  farmers  with  picturesque 
packhorses  and  lumbering  ox-carts,  mountebanks  ,  flower-sellers,  chanting 
priests  and  pilgrims all  these,  and  many  more,  who  throng  by  in  pic- 
turesque array. 

In  addition  to  this  living  kaleidoscope,  the  continuous  succession 
of  shops,  filled  with  the  most  tempting  and  artistic  wares,  gorgeous 
temples,  bridges  and  canals,  form  a  scene  of  never-ending  interest. 

My  first  visit  to  Kameido,  through  these  crowded  streets,  certainly 
proved  of  interest  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  left  Yokohama  early  one  morning  on  the  seven  o'clock  train,  and 
arrived  in  Tokio  an  hour  later.  The  usual  crowd  of  jinrickisha  men  was 
gathered  at  the  station shouting,  gesticulating  and  conducting  them- 
selves generally  after  the  manner  of  cabmen  elsewhere.  I  was  greeted 
most  effusively  by  one  of  their  number,  who,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks, 
seized  my  traps  and  escorted  me  to  the  entrance  of  the  station.  This 
friendly  and  polite  individual  was  none  other  than  Sanjiro,   known  far 

and  wide  as  the  friend, guide  and  counselor self-constituted of  all 

foreigners  in  Japan,  and  of  Americans  in  particular. 

Sanjiro  was  one  of  the  few  jinrickisha  men  in  the  imperial  city  who 
glory  in  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Not  only,  therefore,  did 
he  regard  himself  as  a  very  superior  and  important  personage,  but  this 
belief  was  evidently  shared  by  his  fellow  jinrickisha  men,  who  had 
elected  him  as  leader,  and  apparently  conceded  to  him  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  distinguished  foreigners  arriving  in  Tokio. 

Sanjiro  was  tall,  and,  in  spite  of  the  scanty  attire  of  his  calling, 
had  a  quite  distinguished  bearing.  He  wore  his  hair  after  the  old  style, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Old  Japan,  consisting  of  a  sort 
of  gun-trigger-shaped  queue,  drawn  forward  over  the  shaven  scalp. 

Whenever  a  party  of  tourists  arrived  at  the  station,  Sanjiro  was 
promptly  on  hand,  with  a  smiling  countenance , to  welcome  them  and  render 
every  assistance.  He  carefully  selected  the  jinrickisha  men,  and  always 
took  the  lead  as  the  procession  of  carriages  wound  its  way  through  the 
intricate  streets  of  Tokio.  He  not  only  guided  the  stranger  to  all  places 
of  interest  in  this  great  city,  but  took  great  pleasure  in  escorting  him 
to  the  most  tempting  curio  shops.  Here  he  served  most  intelligently  as 
interpreter,  and  assisted  with  friendly  advice  in  the  selection  of  the 

numerous  purchases thus  not  only   endearing  himself  to  his  innocent 

charges,  but  incidentally  receiving  grateful  recognition  in  the  fonn  of 
numerous  fat  commissions  from  the  dealers.  Personally  conducted  curio- 
hunting  expeditions  were  therefore  at  all  times  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  this  friendly  guide.  However,  when  he  discovered  the  purpose  of  my 
visit  to  Tokio  (a  day's  sketching  under  the  wistaria  of  Kameido dis- 
tance ten  miles no  shopping,  no  commissions),  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  had  a  lame  foot;  and  although  he  "regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  escorting  the  honorable 
and  unrivaled  painter  in  oils  to  this  famous  resort,"  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  place  me  in  charge  of  a  friend  whom  he  could  recomment  most 
highly  as  a  careful,  strong  and  reliable  substitute. 

This  individual  was  promptly  produced;  and  after  stowing  me  and  my 
sketching-materials  into  the  jinrickisha, he  stepped  between  the  shafts 
and  started  off  at  a  brisk  run.  As  a  rule,  the  jinrickisha  man  while 
perambulating  through  the  crowded  streets  is  careful, polite  and  consid- 
erate; but  I  have  frequently  observed  that  whenever  he  has  a  foreigner 
in  tow  he  at  once  assumes  a  different  attitude — a  reckless,  domineering 


air- and  seems  to  regard  himself  as  justified  in  running  rough-shod 

over  whoever  may  happen  in  his  way.  On  this  occasion,  I  remonstrated 
several  times  with  my  man  for  his  recklessness,  and  endeavored  to  cur- 
tail his  zeal.  My  efforts  proved  of  no  avail;  he  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  the  right  of  way;  and  finally,  after  several  narrow  escapes,  he 
suddenly  came  into  violent  collision  with  a  coolie  carrying  a  couple  of 
heavy  baskets  slung  from  a  pole  across  his  shoulders.  Before  I  could 
realize  what  had  happened,  the  jinrickisha  was  overturned  and  I  found 
myself  sprawling, in  the  midst  of  my  sketching  outfit,  in  the  depths  of 
the  muddy  street. 

I  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  persons;  and 
as  I  rose  to  my  feet,  I  found  myself  confronted  by  two  grave,  bespect- 
acled, white-uniformed  policemen,  with  sabers  dangling  at  their  sides. 
One  of  them  held  a  little  notebook,  and,  pencil  in  hand,  demanded  in  a 
severe  tone  of  voice  my  name,  occupation,  age  and  address.  I  was  under 
arrest.  In  spite  of  my  fall,  my  mud-bespattered  clothes  and  my  indig- 
nation in  general,  the  situation  struck  me  as  being  so  utterly  absurd 
that  I  burst  out  into  laughter,  which  was  immediately  echoed  by  the  sur- 
rounding crowd. 

The  policemen  looked  pained  at  this  lack  of  respect  for  two  repre- 
sentatives of  imperial  authority.  "Do  I  understand  that  I  am  to  be  ar- 
rested because  I  have  been  thrown  out  of  my  jinrickisha?"  I  demanded  in 
a  tone  of  amazement  and  in  the  most  correct  Japanese  that  I  could  mus- 
ter. This  question  seemed  to  embarrass  them  for  a  moment;  but,  pointing 
to  the  crowded  street,  one,  the  spokesman,  declared  that  I  had  caused 
traffic  to  be  interrupted  and  had  created  great  disorder  on  the  public 

highway;  and  therefore,  according  to  Article  No. of  the  newly  adopted 

code,  I  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  yen.  Hereupon  I  lost  all  patience, 

for  the  situation  had  ceased  to  be  amusing;  and  I  fairly  shouted  at  him, 
"Why  dont  you  arrest  the  crowd?  They ,  not  I ,  are  responsible  for  this 
blockade!"  The  situation  apparently  struck  him  in  a  new  light;  but  upon 
gazing  at  the  ever-growing  mob,  he  concluded  that  my  suggestion  was  not 
practical.  Therefore,  by  way  of  compromise,  he  proposed  to  take  the 
badly  frightened  jinrickisha  man  into  custody.  As  I  assured  them  that 

it  was  all  an  accident for  which  he  could  not  be  held  responsible 

the  policemen  proceeded  to  do  what  they  should  have  done  in  the  first 
place— -charged  right  and  left  into  the  mob  and  cleared  the  street.  This 
accomplished,  severity  gave  way  to  kindness,  and  these  two  guardians  of 
the  peace  brought  a  pail  of  water  from  a  neighboring  house  and  began  to 
wash  the  mud  off  my  clothing.  They  then  gathered  together  my  scattered 
painting-materials  and  placed  them  in  another  jinrickisha  which  they 
had  secured  for  me;  and  accompanied  by  many  wishes  for  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney , I  proceeded  once  more  on  my  way,  arriving  without  further  adventure 
at  my  destination. 

The  beauty  of  the  scene  that  now  burst  upon  my  vision  quite  over- 
powered me.  I  was  dazed  and  confused  by  the  great  mass  of  picturesque 
material.  Indeed,  I  found  it  almost  impossible,  amid  such  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches,  to  select  a  subject  for  my  brush,  so  I  wandered  about 
for  a  long  time,  followed  by  my  jinrickisha  man  with  the  sketching-ma- 
terials in  his  arms,  until  I  finally  decided  upon  a  point  of  view  under 
one  of  the  wistaria-covered  booths. 

My  attendant  seated  himself  by  my  side  and  was  soon  busily  engaged 
in  answering  numerous  questions  and  in  keeping  the  over-curicus  spec- 
tators from  crowding  too  closely  about  my  work.  After  painting  uninter- 


ruptedly  for  several  hours,  I  heard  the  distant  clatter  of  many  wooden 
shoes,  and  presently  I  discovered  that  this  was  caused  by  the  approach 
of  a  large  party  of  visitors,  led  by  a  venerable  guide.  He  was  escorting 
these  strangers  about  the  ground  and  pointing  out  and  describing  to  them 
the  various  objects  of  interest  about  the  place.  There  are,  perhaps.no 
other  people  in  the  world  so  much  given  to  travel  in  their  own  country 
as  are  the  Japanese;  and  I  have  frequently  encountered  such  companies 
of  native  tourists  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  various  parts  of 
Japan.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan  was  closed  to  the 
world  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Since  the  inhabitants 
were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  country,  traveling  was  restricted  to 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  empire,  and  they  naturally  made  the  most  of 
their  limited  opportunities. 

Traveling  in  Japan  is  comparatively  inexpensive  for  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  poorest  may,  without  any  great  effort,  gratify  his  desire  to 
visit  the  famous  spots  of  this  island  empire.  Frequently  he  dons  a 
pilgrim's  attire  and,  staff  in  hand,  wanders  in  company  with  a  band  of 
his  townsmen  from  shrine  to  shrine  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  beloved  land.  In  this  guise  he  is  enabled  to  travel  at  a  trifling 
expense  and  enjoys  many  privileges  not  accorded  to  the  ordinary  traveler. 
Hence  his  pilgrimage,  far  from  being  a  penance,  is  one  of  continuous 
enjoyment.  Societies  are  organized  in  many  of  the  villages  of  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  traveling-fund.  The  members  pay  a  small 
monthly  fee  which  accumulates,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  to  a  sum  sufficient 
to  equip  a  small  party.  This  money  is  then  distributed  by  lot,  and  the 
fortunate  members  who  draw  the  lucky  numbers  start  forth  upon  their 
travels.  At  the  various  inns  at  which  they  stop  and  meet  with  satis- 
factory treatment  they  leave,  as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit,  little  oblong 
strips  of  cotton  cloth  bearing  the  crest  of  their  club.  These  are  usu- 
ally suspended  over  the  door  by  the  landlord,  and  serve  to  guide  the 
next  year's  travelers  of  this  guild  in  the  selection  of  their  stopping- 
places.  Hundreds  of  these  gaily  colored  banners  may  sometimes  be  seen 
fluttering  from  bamboo  poles  over  the  entrance  of  a  popular  inn. 

The  group  of  visitors  now  approaching  consisted  unmistakably  of 
country  people,  and  followed  their  guide  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
latter  approached,  slowly  and  with  dignified  mien,  until  he  arrived  at 
the  temple  gate  near  the  booth  in  which  I  was  seated.  I  was  partly  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  overhanging  wistaria  vines,  and  consequently 
was  not  at  once  discovered. 

Here  the  cicerone  stopped,  and,  waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  temple  gate,  proceeded  to  discourse  on  the  beauty  and  antiquity  of 
this  famous  shrine.  For  a  time,  all  went  well;  and  his  followers  lis- 
tened attentively  to  what  he  said.   Then  one  of  them  suddenly  caught  a 

glimpse  of  what  appeared  to  cause  him  great  surprise a  foreigner  , 

seated  before  a  picture  and  actually  engaged  in  painting!  This  was  in- 
deed a  discovery,  and  more  than  his  curiosity  could  withstand.  He  slowly 
edged  away  from  his  companions  and  was  soon  standing  deeply  absorbed  in 
what  I  was  doing.  Presently  his  example  was  followed  by  another,  and 
still  another;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  company  had  gathered, 
open-mouthed,  around  me.  In  the  meantime,  the  venerable  guide,  utterly 
oblivious  of  this  defection,  continued  his  lecture;  and  finally,  having 
ended,  made  the  surprising  discovery  that  all  this  eloquence  had  been 
wasted  on  the  desert  air.  He  gazed  with  dismay  at  this  counter-attraction 
which  had  proved  of  so  much  more  interest   than  his  own  discourse.  It 


placed  him  in  a  most  awkward  position especially  as  this  unforeseen 

discovery  had  been  made  by  one  of  his  flock,  while  he,  the  guide,  whose 
business  it  was  to  know  and  to  point  out  all  things  of  interest  about 
the  place, had  passed  it  over.  However, he  quickly  recovered  his  presence 
of  mind  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  Without  betraying  the 
slightest  surprise,  he  now  advanced,  and  waving  his  hand  in  my  direction, 
continued  as  before.  "This  is  a  foreigner,  a  painter  of  pictures,  as 
you  see.  These  foreigners,  unlike  our  Japanese  artists,  paint  in  oils. 
They  are  very  clever  at  this  sort  of  thing.  You  observe  this  artist  is 
painting  the  wistaria  and  the  temple  beyond."  His  audience  eagerly  fol- 
lowed his  explanations,  and  at  this  last  bit  of  information  they  gazed, 
first  at  the  temple  and  then  at  the  picture;  and  seeing  the  connection, 
they  exclaimed  with  one  accord, "Ah l"  The  old  man  smiled;  his  ruse  had 
succeeded,  and  he  was  once  more  master  of  the  situation.  "We  will  now 
proceed  to  the  right,"  he  continued,  "and  view  the  famous  stone  turtle 
seated  over  the  well;  from  which,  as  you  know,  this  garden  has  derived 
its  name  ('Kame,'  turtle,  and  'edo,'  well)."  Here  he  stopped,  and  after 
a  moment's  reflection  turned  to  his  audience  and  remarked:  "Speaking 
of  this  turtle  recalls  to  my  mind  the  story  of  a  turtle-seller  who, 
once  upon  a  time,  occupied  a  stand  near  this  famous  counterfeit  in  stone. 
This  individual,  who  was  a  clever  rogue,  resorted  to  all  sorts" of  ex- 
pedients to  sell  his  wares.  Frequently  he  reminded  his  customers  of 
the  fact  that  the  turtle  was  symbolical  of  longevity;  and  furthermore, 
he  was  prepared  to  guarantee  that  his  turtles  would  live  to  be  a  thou- 
sand years  of  age.  Impressed  by  this  statement, a  farmer  one  day  bought 
a  turtle  from  him;  and  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  thought  of 
possessing  a  lifelong  pet.  His  surprise  and  indignation  may  therefore 
be  imagined  when,  about  a  week  after  its  purchase,  the  turtle  died.  The 
farmer  at  once  returned  with  it  to  the  turtle-seller  and  demanded  his 
money  back. 

"'You  sold  me  this  turtle  under  false  pretenses,'  he  declared,  'and 
have  swindled  me  outrageously.*  'In  what  respect,  pray?'  suavely  asked 
the  dealer.  'You  assured  me  that  these  turtles  live  to  be  a  thousand 
years  of  age;  and  this  one,  which  I  purchased  only  a  week  ago,  died  last 
night.'  'That  is  certainly  most  unfortunate,*  replied  the  dealer,  'and 
while  I  regret  this  exceedingly,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  if  your  tur- 
tle died  last  night,  it  was  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  reached 
its  thousandth  year.'" 

Highly  pleased  with  this  clever  anecdote,  the  company,  now  more  in- 
terested than  ever,  moved  on  to  inspect  this  interesting  stone  effigy, 
and  I  was  once  more  left  alone  with  my  work. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  was  again  seated  before  my  easel  when,  at 
about  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day,  this  guide  once  more  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  accompanied  by  another  flock  of  sight-seers.  He  had 
evidently  profited  by  his  former  experience,  for  this  time  he  did  not 
wait  for  his  charges  to  discover  me  but  switched  them  over  to  where  I 
was  seated,  and,  gathering  them  around  my  easel,  proceeded  to  dilate 
upon  the  artist  and  his  work  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  he  dis- 
coursed upon  the  temple,  the  bridges  and  all  the  other  sights  of  Kameido. 

"And  now  gentlemen,"   once  more  continued  the  guide,   "we  will  turn 

to  the  right  and  view  the  famous  stone  turtle" here  he  stopped;   and 

as  that  same  reminiscent  expression  came  overhis  face,  the  story  of  the 
turtle-seller  once  more  recalled  itself  to  his  memory.  Strange  though 
it  may  seem,  it  recalled  itself  in  the  same  manner  and  at  precisely  the 
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same   stage  of  proceedings    every   subsequent  day   of  my   stay.     The   second 
time   I   heard   the   story,     I    looked  up   in  mild  surprise  and  smiled.     The 

third  time  he  smiled -and   after  that,   he  did  all  the   smiling. 

Suffice  to  say,  I  survived  to  finish  my  picture;  and  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  when  time  has  blended  my  memories  of  Kameido  into  one 
dreamy  symphony  of  sunshine,  gracefully  gliding  dancing-girls  and  soft 
masses  of  purple  flowers,  that  ancient  guide  and  his  oft-told  tale  have 
been  forgiven — for  even  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  discord  in  this  glor- 
ious picture  of  Fair  Japan. 
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AH    GW'S  NEW-YEAR'S   CELEBRATION 


Chinatown  of  San  Francisco  was  keeping  holiday,  and  all  was  gaiety 
and  bustle. 

The  narrow,  picturesque  streets  were  decorated  with  brightly-colored 
lanterns,  while  overhead,  above  the  roof-tops,  the  yellow  dragon-flags 
floated  against   a   blue  California   sky. 

It  was  a  sunny  day  in  February;  and  the  streets  were  swarming  with 
a  multitude  of  Chinese— men  ,  women,  and  children— all  arrayed  in  their 
richest  holiday  attire.  The  children  especially,  with  their  bright  faces 
and  black  eyes,  and  in  their  pretty  costumes,  formed  a  most  pleasing 
and   interesting  feature  of   this    living  Oriental  picture. 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  happy  and  good-natured;  and  ever  and  anon, as 
a  group  of  friends  met,  they  stopped  and  amid  much  ceremonious  bowing 
exchanged  the  compliments  of  the  season;  for  this  festive  occasion  was 
nothing  more  nor   less   than  the  celebration   of   the  Chinese   New  Year. 

The  idea  of  celebrating  New  Year's  Day  in  February  may  strike  some 
of  my  readers  as  odd.  But, since  this  has  been  the  Chinese  custom  from 
time  immemorial,  and  is  older,  by  several  thousands  of  years,  than  our 
acceptance  of  the  first  of  January  as  the  proper  time,  the  Chinese, per- 
haps ,  are  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  themselves  to  be  at  least  as  much 
in  the  right  as  ourselves.  This  question,  however,  was  of  no  concern 
to  this  merry  holiday  throng.  They  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement; and,  with  the  utmost  belief  in  their  own  superiority,  they 
felt  at  heart  an  inborn  contempt— common  to  all  Chinese—— for  "outside 
barbarians."  (This  term  embraces  all  nations  not  living  within  the  sa- 
cred boundaries  of  "The  Flowery  Kingdom,"  and  includes  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  world;  and  these  unfortunate  outsiders  are  broadly  divided 
into   two  classes—Eastern  and  Western  barbarians.) 

This  feeling  was,  no  doubt,  shared  by  Ah  Gau,  a  very  tiny  Chinese 
boy,— — the  subject  of  this  sketch,- — who,  with  his  friend  Ah  Sing,  was 
proudly  strutting  through  one  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Chinatown. 
Ah  Gau  was  five  years  of  age  and  his  friend  was  seven.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  eventful  days  of  the  little  man's  short  life;  and  the  purpose 
of  this  story  is  to  relate  some  of  his  doings  on  this  Chinese  New  Year's 
Day. 

These  two  little  boys  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  Ah  Gau 
wore  a  pale  blue  quilted  blouse  reaching  to  his  knees,  and  his  sleeves 
were  so  long  that  his  hands  were  rarely  to  be  seen.  He  had  on  red  silk 
trousers,  .loose  above,  but  tightly  wound  around  the  ankles,  while  his 
richly  embroidered  shoes  were  provided  with  white-painted  soles  nearly 
two  inches  thick.  A  round  skull-cap,  surmounted  by  a  red  button,  com- 
pleted this  most  elegant  costume.  No  wonder  he  was  pleased  with  him- 
self, and  proud  of  his  dazzling  appearance. 

But,  for  all  this,  his  mind  was  not  at   ease  and  his  face  wore  a   trou- 
bled  look.      This   was  owing    to   the  annoyance      to  which  he  had   just    been 
subjected  by  a  group  of  city  boys  who  had  passed  by.     They  had  stor 
and   stared  most    rudely   at   him,  and  then  had  burst  out  into   loud   laughter 
**)  when   one  of  them  had  cried  out,   "See  de   blooming   little  Chinese  dude!" 

Though  Ah   Gau  had  paid  no  (  ion   to   this   insult,     and  had   scorn- 
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fully  passed  them  by,  his  dignity  had  been  ruffled;  not  so  much  by  the 
rude  remark  as  by  the  laughter  that  had  followed.  The  fact  was  that, 
while  he  was  an  American  born, Ah  Gau  understood  next  to  nothing  of  the 
English  language;  and  what  little  education  he  had  acquired  was  received 
in  a  Chinese   school-— where   only  Chinese  was  taught. 

He  had  rarely  been  outside  of  Chinatown,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
American  boy  was  limited  to  a  very  low  class—- mainly  those  street  Arabs 
and  ragamuffins  who  live   in  the   slums   in  and  about   the  Chinese  quarter. 

He  had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  a  higher  type  of  the  American 
boy;  consequently,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  Ah  Gau  regarded 
them  as   little  barbarians. 

Ever  since  he  could  remember  these  little  hoodlums  had  tormented  him 
-——even  taking  the  liberty,  at  times,  of  tugging  at  his  pigtail.  He  had 
been  annoyed  and  abused  in  every  possible  way.  Only  a  few  days  before 
he  had  been  held  up  in  regular  highwayman  fashion,  and  robbed  of  a  stick 
of  sugar-cane  which  he  had   just  purchased. 

No  wonder  that  he  had  come  to  look  upon  these  white  boys  as  his  nat- 
ural enemies.  After  this  latest  proof  of  their  rudeness,  he  remarked 
to  Ah  Sing:  "What  ill-bred  boys!  They  are  so  wild  and  rude!"  He  added 
reflectively ,  "But  I  suppose  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever  learned  any 
of  the  wise  sayings  of  the  great  and  good  Confucius!" 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  little  pagan  of  five  years  always 
talked  in  so  grown-up  a  manner  as  this.  There  were  times  when  he  romped 
and  played  like  other  boys.  But  this  was  a  great  occasion  that  called 
forth  all  his  pride  and  dignity.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  time  that 
he  was  enjoying   the  proud  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  make  New  Yearns 
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He  had  already  made  three;  but  his  list  was  a  long  one;  and  he  and 
his  friend  were  now  on  their  way  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  uncle, 
Wang  Tai,  a  wealthy  and  respected  merchant  who  kept  a  Chinese  drug-store. 

Now  and  then,  as  they  went  through  the  streets,  they  met  boys  of 
their  acquaintance,  quite  as  finely  attired  as  themselves.  Then  they 
always  stopped,  and  after  a  series  of  low  and  dignified  bows  exchanged 
New  Year's  greetings-— each,  in  the  meanwhile,  shaking  hands  with  him-- 
self.  It  is  not  the  custom,  nor  is  it  considered  good  form,  for  the 
Chinese  to  shake  hands  with  one  another.  Their  idea  seems  a  good  one , 
and  would,  no  doubt,  be  favored  by  such  unfortunates  as  Presidents  and 
other  public  men  who  at  times  are  obliged  to  stand  for  hours  and  shake 
hands  with  thousands  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mene 

When  Ah  Gau  and  Ah  Sing  met  any  of  their  elders  they  were  not  in  the 
least  shy,  and  the  same  exchange  of  salutations  took  place.  At  all  such 
times  they  behaved  with  great  decorum,  quite  like  little  old  men.  Chi- 
nese children,,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  are  treated  by  their  par- 
ents more  or  less  as  if  grown  up. 

That,  in  a  measure,  is  why  Chinese  children,  such  as  our  little  friends 
Ah  Gau  and  Ah  Sing,  affect  that  oldish  manner  which  marks  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  Chinese  and  American  children. 

As  Ah  Gau  swaggered  along  his  mind  was  hard  at  work.  Much  had  been 
accomplished;  but  still  more  was  to  be  done  before  this  day,  so  crowded 
with  great  events,  would  end.  Several  days  already  had  been  spent  in 
making  suitable  preparations  for  this  holiday;  and  the  day  before,  as 
-  rly  as  six  o'clock,  he  had  been  up,  and,  in  company  with  the  entire 
family,  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  neighboring  Joss-house. 

ie  procession for  some  queer  reason  the  Chinese  always  seem  to 


• 


walk  in  single  file— was  headed  by  his  father,  carrying  the  baby  brother 
proudly   in  his  arms.   The  mother  and  sister  carried  baskets, filled  with 
offerings  to  the  gods;   while  Ah   Gau  bad  contented  himself  with  parading 
his  finery   only. 

The  interior  of  the  Joss-house  was  but  dimly  lighted;  and  when  the 
eyes  once  became  used  to  the  mysterious  and  smoky  atmosphere  that  filled 
the  place,  strange  and  weird  faces  of  gods  and  demons  showed  through 
the  darkness  and  gazed  solemnly  down  from  rich  altars  upon  the  visitors. 
A  priest,  seated  at  the  entrance,  had  a  supply  of  painted  candies,  sticks 
of  incense  made  of  sandalwood,  and  packets  of  papers  containing  printed 
prayer So 

Having  bought  a  supply  of  these  helps  to  worship,  Ah  Gau  and  his  fam- 
ily had  entered  the  inner  room  of  the  pagan  gods.  In  the  presence  of 
these  images,  with  hideous,  painted  faces,  dimly  looming  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  mystery  of  the  incense- laden  atmosphere,  most  American  boys  of 
Ah  Gau's  age  would  have  been  terror-stricken.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  ease  among  these  strange  things  and  went  near  to 
the  uncanny  idols  with  quite  an  air  of  familiarity.  He  boldly  walked 
up  to  a  large  drum  standing  in  one  corner  and,  seizing  a  drumstick, 
pounded  on  it  with  all  his  might,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gods  to   the  worshipers. 

He  then  had  joined  with  the  family  in  placing  a  large  number  of 
lighted  candles  and  smoking  incense-sticks  upon  the  altar;  after  which 
they  had  bent   themselves    in  prayer     before   the   principal   image  of     the 

temple.      A  number   of   offerings cakes,  fruits,  and  various  articles  of 

food,  as  well  as  rice  wine— were  next  piled  up  before  this  diety.  Their 
devotions  ended  with  the  burning  of  a  lot  of  printed  prayers  in  a  little 
brick  furnace  erected  in  a  corner  of  the  Joss-house  for  that  purpose. 
As  they  left,  a  pack  of  fire-crackers  was  set  off;  and  then,  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  themselves,  and  with  minds  at  rest,  they  had  gone  home- 
ward. 

On  the  way      they  had  stopped  to  buy   some   lily   bulbs     at  the  flower- 
market,  which  was  a  row  of  booths  erected  along  both   sides  of  the  street, 
and     forming  a   most  picturesque  sight.      These   lily    bulbs,   narcissuses, 
are  quite  a  feature  of  the  New  Year's  decorations,  and  are   imported  from 
China   in  great  quantities  for  this  occasion. 

Ah  Gau's  mother,  after  carefully  examining  a  number,  had  bought  about 
a  half-dozen,  which  Ah  Gau's  little  sister  carefully  had  carried  home. 
They  then  were  placed  each  one  in  a  shallow,  crab-shaped  dish  filled 
with  pebbles  and  water. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  bulbs  continue  to  sprout  freely,  pro- 
ducing, in  a  short  time,  a  fine  cluster  of  lilies.  It  is  believed  by 
the  Chinese  that  the  greater  the  number  of  flowers,  the  better  will  be 
their   luck  during   the   ensuing  year. 

Every  Chinese  household,  even  the  poorest,  is  brightened  by  at  least 
one  of  these  plants  during  the  New  Year's  season.  In  addition  to  the 
lily-booths  arc  many  others,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  goldfish,  birds, 
fruits,  confectionery,  and  everything  necessary  for  the  proper  observ- 
ance and   enjoyment  of   the  New  Year's  festivities. 

Ah  Gnu  and  his  friend  now  arrived  at  his  uncle's  house  and  entered 
the  drug-store. 

The  .interior  of  this  shop  presented  a  strange  and  Oriental  aspect. 
One  corner  was  occupied  by  the  household  shrine,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  a  highly    colored  picture  of  some  favorite  god.      The   smoke   of 


burning  incense,  issuing  from  a  brightly  polished  brazen  vessel,  rose 
from  the  altar  before  this  deity  and  filled  the  air  with  its  mysterious 
fragrance.  Beside  the  shrine,  on  a  table,  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
refreshment,  consisting  of  cakes,  both  red  and  yellow;  of  lichi  nuts, 
oranges, candied  ginger,  a  number  of  boxes  of  cigars;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  of  bottles  containing  "sam-sheu  ,'!  the  favorite  beverage  of  the 
Chinese. 

Ah  Gau's  uncle,  dressed  in  a  long  yellow  silk  blouse,  was  standing 
near  this  table,  busity  engaged  in  doing  the  honors  to  his  numerous  cal- 
lers. He  greeted  his  nephew  and  his  friend  with  great  cordiality,  and 
invited  them  to  partake  of  refreshment;  but  Ah  Gau  modestly  contented 
himself  with  a  handful  of  dried  water-melon  seeds,  which  he  dropped  into 
his  capacious  inside  pocket. 

One  side  of  the  shop  was  taken  up  by  a  long  counter;  and  shelves  and 
drawers  extended  all  around  the  room.  These  were  covered  and  filled 
with  a  great  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  strange  and  rare  herbs  and 
roots.  Deer-horns,  in  their  velvet  stage,  were  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing. These,  after  being  sliced  as  thin  as  wafers,  are  boiled,  and  pro- 
duce what  is  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  medicine.  Dried  lizards,  neatly 
spread  on  thin  bamboo  sticks,  occupied  a  basket  at  one  end  of  the  coun- 
ter. Dried  toads,  shark's  tails,  and  many  other  curious  objects  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Chinese  medicines,  littered  the  shop  from  end  to 
end;  and  a  richly  carved  and  gilded  open-work  screen,  with  two  dragons 
in  the  center,  extended  across  the  middle  of  the  ceiling. 

The  Chinese  are  very  much  behindhand  in  their  knowledge  of  medicine. 
Their  methods,  which  are  based  on  ignorance  and.  superstition,  are  quite 
as  absurd  and  primitive  as  were  those  of  the  Europeans  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

During  Ah  Gau's  visit,  a  white  man,  very  tramp-like  in  appearance, 
entered,  and  begged  for  aires.  The  uncle  cheerfully  handed  him  some 
money,  and  he  departed.  He  was  followed,  shortly  afterward,  by  two  rather 
rough-looking  young  men,  who  wished  the  host  a  Happy  New  Year.  These 
were  promptly  rewarded  with  a  handful  of  cigars,  which  they  stowed  away 
in  their  pockets;  then  they,  too,  departed ,  presumably  to  continue  their 
New  Year's  calls  indefinitely,  as  long  as  the  supply  of  hospitable  Chi- 
nese lasted.  Beggars  of  all  kinds  reap  a  rich  harvest  on  this  holiday, 
as  they  have  discovered  that  the  Chinese  are  then  very  liberal. 

The  fact  is,  the  Chinese  is  superstitious,  and  he  avoids  any  kind  of 
unpleasantness  on  New  Year's  Day,  for  fear  that  ill-luck  may  pursue  him 
during  the  ensuing  year.  An  evil  wish  or  a  suggestion  of  bad  luck  is 
most  unfortunate;  and  any  allusion  to  death  is  received  with  supersti- 
tious dread,  as  portending  some  terrible  misfortune.  He  takes  every 
precaution  against  anything  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  and,  rather  than 
incur  ill-will,  extends  hospitality  to  every  tramp  and  beggar  who  ap- 
pears at  his  door. 

Our  little  friends  found  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  visitors 
to  their  uncle's  shop  so  interesting  that  they  continued  to  linger, 
quite  forgetful  of  the  long  list  of  calls  still  to  be  made,  until  the 
afternoon  was  quite  advanced.  They  became  deeply  fascinated  with  the 
preparations  being  made  by  some  of  the  servants  for  the  closing  cere- 
mony of  the  day,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  "  evil  spirits;" 
and  as  this  consists  of  ff  great  quantities  of  fire-r  s  , 
it  was  naturally  regard.  e  ,  as  well  as  by  American  boys,  as 
the  most  important  and  excitin     nt  of  the  day. 


The  servants  were  engaged  in.  fastening  bunch  after  bunch  of  fire- 
crackers, varied  by  an  occasional  bomb  or  giant  fire-cracker,  to  a  long 
rope.  At  sundown  this  was  to  be  taken  up  on  the  roof,  and  suspended 
from  a  projecting  pole,  the  end  of  this  monster  tail  of  fire-crackers 
reaching  to  the  ground.  Ah  Gau  knew  that  similar  preparations  were 
being  made  at  all  the  other  houses  along  the  street,  and  he  could  hardly 
restrain  his  impatience  and  wa it  until  this  terrible  racket  was  to  break 
loose.  But  several  hours  still  must  pass  before  sunset;  so  he  had  to 
subdue  his  impatience  as  best  he  could. 

It  ended  by  his  crawling  into  a  large  teakwood  armchair  in  a  corner. 
He  gazed  about,  for  a  time,  at  the  surrounding  objects  that  filled  the 
shop;  then  his  eyelids  grew  heavy;  his  head  nodded,  and,  before  he  was 
aware  of  it,  he  was  sound  asleep.  Ah  Gau  no  sooner  had  fallen  asleep 
than  he  had  a  dream. 

He  saw,  to  his  utter  amazement,  the  dried  lizards  suddenly  become 
alive;  and  one  by  one  they  slowly  crawled  out  of  their  boxes  toward  him. 
The  nearer  they  approached,  the  larger  they  seemed  to  gro\tf — until  they 
were  transformed  into  huge  alligators  I  As  they  stood  there, ranged  be- 
fore him,  the  largest  remarked,  in  very  good  Chinese:  "Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  sleepy-head?"  "His  mother  really  should  have  put  him  to 
bed!"  remarked  the  second.  "Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  third.  "He" thinks 
himself  grown-up—— look  at  that  absurd  little  pigtail!" 

Ah  Gau  was  so  indignant  at  these  insulting  comments,  that  his  anger 
overcame  his  fear.  "You  hold  your  tongues  and  mind  your  ovm  business!" 
he  loudly  shouted  at  them.  "You  think  yourselves  very  big;  but  you  are, 
after  all,  only  a  pack  of  dried  lizards;  and  if  you  don't  crawl  back 
into  your  box,  where  you  belong,  I  will  let  my  uncle  know  about  this, 
and  he  will  make  short  work  of  you.  Then  you  will  be  ground  up  into 
powder  and  made  into  pills.  That's  what  you  were  made  for— not  to  go 
swaggering  about,  insulting  your  betters!" 

The  alligators  fairly  gasped,  for  a  moment;  then  they  exclaimed,  in 
tones  of  indignation:  "Did  you  ever?"  "What  impudence!"  remarked  the 
gilded  dragon  from  overhead.  "I'd  like  to  blow  him  up  for  his  impudence!" 
said  a  giant  fire-cracker.  "Let's!"  squeaked  the  little  ones.  "Yes!" 
they  all  shouted  in  chorus;  "That's  what  he  deserves.  Blow  him  up,  and 
let  us  make  him  burn  and  sizzle!"  The  place  was  now  in  an  uproar;  and 
Ah  Gau's  little  pigtail  stood  on  end  as  myriads  of  little  fire-crackers 
formed  into  companies,  and,  led  by  the  giants,  charged  down  upon  him. 

He  fought  desperately,  and  tried  to  beat  them  off.  Without  avail! 
Like  a  flight  of  locusts,  they  all  surrounded  him  in  an  instant.  His 
pigtail  was  transformed  into  a  rope  of  fire-crackers.  And  now  the  stick 
of  smoking  incense  volunteered  his  aid.  He  turned  a  double  somersault , 
and  touched  his  fiery  head  to  a  fire-cracker  attached  to  Ah  Gau's  pig- 
tail. 

As  the  wick  hissed  and  sizzled  a  momentary  hush  succeeded  the  tur- 
moil. Then  followed  a  most  infernal  din  of  exploding  fire-crackers.  It 
gave  Ah  Gau  such  a  start  that  he  awoke. 

He  sat  on  the  floor,  rubbing  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  before  he  rcali 
where  he  was.   It  puzzled  and  alarmed  him  when  he  discovered  that  he 
was  all  alone;   while  the  terrible  din   of  his  dream  continued  and  in- 
creased. Then  all  at  once   it  dawned  upon  him  that  thi    remony  .  of 
\  "frightening  ai  y  the  evil     its"  was  in  ing  that 

his  friends  had  adjourned  to  the  street  to  witness  this  interesting, if 
noisy,  process,  he  hurried  to  the  door.   Ah       ,d  a  good  view  of  the 
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scene, now  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke.  Flashes  of  fire  darted 
in  red  tongues  all  along  the  street,  and  the  long  rope  of  fire-crackers 
exploded  with  a  noise  and  rattle  that  could  be  heard  miles  away.  The 
din  was  deafening.   No  wonder  the  evil  spirits  were  fleeing  in  dismay! 

Such  was  not  the  effect  produced,  however,  on  the  small  American 
boys  who  had  gathered  together  in  hundreds  from  all  directions.  Com- 
bined assaults  were  made  by  them  on  the  fiery,  sputtering  mass,  and 
though  they  were  driven  back  repeatedly  by  the  suffocating  smoke,  that 
only  seemed  to  strengthen  their  determination  to  stamp  upon  and  rescue 
a  few  of  the  unexploded  fire-crackers. 

Ah  Gau  gazed  scornfully  upon  the  scene,  as  these  demon-like  figures 
danced  in  and  out  of  the  smoke  and  fire.  "Look  at  those  red-headed 
demons  I  They  seem  to  be  fire-proof,"  he  remarked  to  his  uncle.  After 
pondering  a  while,  he  continued:  "I  have  been  told  that  all  this  noise 
and  fire  and  smoke  is  to  drive  away  evil  spirits;  but  it  seems  to  bring 
them,  like  flies  around  a  sugar-bowl." 

The  seeming  failure  of  this  noisy  method  of  combatting  the  bad  spir- 
its set  his  young  mind  to  thinking.  Doubts  entered  his  little  pagan 
brain;  and  I  hope  that  these  increased  and  multiplied  until  at  last  they 
stormed  that  fortress  of  darkness  and  superstition,  and  admitted  clear 
light  of  truth. 
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JAPANESE  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 


While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  flower  arrangement  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  of  good  taste  and  artistic  judg- 
ment, we  by  no  means  consider  it,  as  in  Japan,  an  art  distinct  in  it- 
self. 

In  Japan  the  art  of  flower  arrangement  is  as  highly  regarded  as  mu- 
sic, poetry,  or  painting;  and  in  order  that  one  may  become  expert  therein, 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  devote  quite  as  much  attention,  time,  and 
study  to  this  as  to  any  other  form  of  art.  We  look  upon  flower  arrange- 
ment in  general  as  merely  the  result  of  individual  taste,  but  a  Japanese 
regards  it  from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  He  is  governed,  in  this 
accomplishment ,  by  numerous  and  well-def ined  rules  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  long  and  patient  study.  It  would  be  impossible,  without 
this  knowledge,  to  compose  an  arrangement  of  flowers  which  v/ould  meet 
with  the  approval  of  competent  critics.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  quite  as 
hopeless  as  for  a  musician  to  compose  great  masterpieces  of  music  with- 
out previous  training  and  careful  study.  The  art  of  flower  arrangement 
is  not  only  practised  by  women  and  girls,  but  by  men  as  well,  for  it  is 
an  accomplishment  indispensable  for  all  who  would  make  any  pretence  to 
learning  and  culture. 

During  a  conversation  between  a  Japanese  friend  and  myself,  I  once 
remarked  that  a  certain  young  lady  was  not  very  pretty.  "You  are  quite 
right,"  he  answered,  "but  she  is  very  clever  at  flower  arrangement." 

There  are  six  or  seven  schools  of  flower  arrangement,  and  while  they 
differ  more  or  less  as  to  details,  the  fundamental  principles  are  alike 
in  all. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  flowers  are  so  inseparably  associated  with 
everything  Japanese,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Japan  is  a 
land  of  flowers,  for  wild,  as  well  as  garden  flowers,  are  far  more  pro- 
fuse in  many  sections  of  this  country.  Japan  is,  however,  rich  in  cul- 
tivated flowers  that  are  grown  in  great  profusion  in  garden  and  nursery 
in  the  suburbs  of  all  the  cities. 

Flower  sellers,  carry ing  their  fragrant  burdens  in  huge  baskets,  are 
met  with  everywhere  ,  and  they  are  patronized  by  the  poor  as  well  as  by 
the  rich,  for  the  prices  are  low  enough  to  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Although  there  are  many  varieties  of  flowers,  few,  comparatively, 
are  used  in  flower  arrangement,  for  the  Japanese  limit  their  choice  to 
those  with  which  they  are  most  familiar  and  such  as  are  most  closely 
associated  with  the  different  months  or  seasons,  seldom  or  never  using 
rare  or  unknown  flowers. 

The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  flowers  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  is  in- 
dispensable, in  order  that  a  proper  and  effective  use  of  them  may  be 
made. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  popular  flowers  of  Japan,  and 
most  c  by  the  J 
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The  first  to  appear  is  the  plum  blossom, which  is  h:     vith  deli, 


as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  and  enjoys,  therefore,  the  greatest  popu- 
larity. 

The  plum  is  closely  followed  by  the  cherry  blossom,  which  almost  ri- 
vals the  former  as  a  favorite. 

The  next,  and  the  last  of  the  spring  flowers,  is  the  Wistaria.  Sum- 
mer's flowers  include  the  peony,  iris,  and  the  lotus  •  while  autumn  claims 
one  of  the  chief  favorites,  the  chrysanthemum,  and  also  the  morning-glory. 

Winter  has  no  flowers,  but  here  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Jap- 
anese fills  the  void;  for  when  trees  and  landscape  are  whitened  with 
snow,  he  converts  this, in  his  picturesque  fancy,  into  "winter  flowers," 
and  this  exquisite  love  and  appreciation  of  all  that  nature  affords  in 
her  various  phases  is  a  strongly  developed  trait,  common  to  all  classes 
of  Japan. 

Certain  flowers  are  considered  lucky  and  others  unlucky —the  latter 
including  all  such  as  are  supposed  to  possess  poisonous  qualities.  I 
found,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  wild  flowers,  a  beautiful  scarlet 
lily,  known  as  the  Shibuta-no-hanna  ,  which  I  greatly  admired,  was  re- 
garded with  disfavor  and  was  never  used  for  decoration  or  flower  ar- 
rangements, for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  flower  of  ill  omen. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  favorite  arrangement,  formed  of  a  combination 
of  pine,  bamboo,  and  plum  blossoms,  is  symbolic  of  good  luck  and  ever- 
lasting happiness.  It  is  frequently  used  on  festive  occasions,  and 
figures  conspicuously  in  the  New  Year's  decorations  that  are  arranged 
over  gate  and  doorway. 

The  first  glimpse  that  I  obtained  of  a  flower  arrangement  scene  in 
Japan  was  presented  to  me  under  conditions  that  made  a  most  pleasing 
and  lasting  impression. 

The  little  daughter  of  one  of  my  neighbors  in  Tokio,  who  gloried  in 
the  name  of  Kosakur  as  an,  little  Miss  Cherry-blossom,  had  kindly  consented 
to  pose  for  a  picture  upon  which  I  was  engaged.  During  the  several 
sittings  that  I  received  from  this  little  lady  of  eight  she  told  me 
much  of  her  short  but  eventful  life.  She  attended  school,  and  explained 
that  aside  from  the  regular  instructions  she  received,  her  parents  had 
engaged  a  very  accomplished  young  lady  to  give  her  sisters  and  herself 
a  lesson  in  flower  arrangement  once  a  week  at  home. 

I  was  much  interested  to  know  more  about  this  floral  study  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  present  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

A  few  days  later  little  Miss  Cherry-blossom  appeared  at  my  studio 
door  with  a  large  bunch  of  chrysanthemums  in  her  arms  and  an  invitation 
from  her  mother  to  be  present  at  a  lesson  which  the  teacher  was  about 
to  give.  I  accompanied  my  little  friend, and  arriving  at  her  home,  was 
ushered  into  a  room  where  I  found  the  teacher  and  pupils  deeply  absorbed 
in  their  interesting  study.   I  watched  the  proceedings  with  great  in- 
terest, and  though  I  failed  to  comprehend  much  of  what  the  teacher  en- 
deavored to  impart  to  her  pupils,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  observe 
the  interesting  group.  These  bright-eyed, prettily  dressed  little  Jap- 
anese maidens,  earnestly  engaged  in  their  interesting  occupation  and 
surrounded  by  quantities  of  f  loxvers,  formed  such  a  charming  and  delightful 
scene, that  I  decided  on  the  spot  to  make  it  the  subject  for  a  picture. 
Later  on  I  carried  out  this  idea, and  the  illustration  which  appears 
;e  211  gives  an  impression  of  the  result.   I  engaged  a  famous  old 
pro  ;e  the  cl  :,  as  t1 
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eral  times,  when  it  was  almost  completed,  he  pulled  it  to  pieces  and 
began  again,  exclaiming  that  it  was  not  good  enough.  "It  would  pass," 
he  said,  "for  ordinary  purposes;"  but  since  it  was  to  serve  as  a  model 
to  be  copied  into  the  picture,  nothing  but  absolute  perfection  would 
satisfy  him. 

This  old  professor  was  famous  in  his  art  and  enjoyed  great  distinc- 
tion and  consideration as  much  so  as  any  famous  poet  or  painter. 

Aside  from  his  occupation  as  a  teacher,  he  was  frequently  engaged 
by  wealthy  people  and  by  proprietors  of  tea-houses  to  make  arrangements 
of  flowers  for  dinner-parties  and  other  festive  occasions.  Many  methods 
are  known  and  employed  for  keeping  cut  flowers  fresh;  and  some  of  the 
famous  professors  of  this  art  claim  to  possess  the  secret  of  certain 
ingredients,  which,  added  to  the  water  containing  the  flowers,  have  a 
stimulating  effect  and  greatly  prolong  their  life.  The  successful  ap- 
plication of  this  process,  known  as  mizuage ,  requires  much  experience; 
certain  plants  requiring  a  strong  and  others  a  weak  solution. 

One  enthusiastic  exponent  of  this  art  declared  to  me  that  many  years 
ago,  at  a  flower  arrangement  competition,  given  by  a  famous  Daimio,  he 
had  received  the  first  prize  for  an  arrangement  of  bamboo,  which,  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  remained  fresh  and  unfaded  for  twenty-seven 
days.  This  had  been  accomplished without  the  use  of  water- — -by  in- 
jecting a  certain  tonic  into  an  opening  which  he  had  bored  at  the  top 
of  the  bamboo  stalk. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  had  arranged  a  combination  of  bamboo  and 
morning-glory,  he  had  carefully  wrapped  strips  of  paper  around  each  of 
the  flowers  early  in  the  morning  before  they  had  opened.  Later  in  the 
afternoon,  and  just  before  this  flower  arrangement  was  to  be  shown  to  a 
company  of  guests,  he  had  removed  these  paper  wraps,  and,  by  pouring  a 
certain  liquid  into  the  water,  had  caused  the  flowers  slowly  to  unfold 
before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  spectators. 

Entertainments  of  this  character,  where  guests  are  invited  to  view 
various  arrangements  of  flowers  made  especially  for  the  occasion,  are 
often  given.  Sometimes  a  guest  is  invited  to  make  an  extemporary  ar- 
rangement, the  flowers  and  everything  necessary  being  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

On  one  occasion,  on  a  visit  to  the  girls'  high  school  in  Kioto,  I 
found  a  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  girls  receiving  a  lesson  in  flower 
arrangement.  The  professor,  an  old  and  distinguished-looking  man,  was 
seated  before  a  low  stand  with  a  heap  of  flowers  and  shrubs  at  his  side, 
and  as  Japanese  houses  are  not  provided  with  tables  and  chairs,  the 
pupils  and  master  were  seated  on  the  matted  floor. 

The  teacher  selected  a  f ew  sprays  from  the  heap  and,  after  carefully 
trimming  off  the  decayed  leaves  and  twigs,  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
blossoms  in  a  vase  standing  before  him.  The  lines  given  to  the  branches 
and  stems  of  flowers  were  not  always  natural,  but  the  character  was 
given  by  much  twisting  and  bending,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  fastened  in  the  vase;  the  stems  of  the  flowers  being  held 
firmly  in  place  by  two  short  sticks  of  wood,  wedged  in  tightly  across 
the  neck  of  the  vase.  In  some  instances  a  forked  twig  serves  the  same 
purpose.  The  chief  feature  of  Japanese  flower  arrangement  is  simplicity, 
and  usually  but  few  flowers  a-  i  ne  object   of  this  device, 
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As  the  professor  arranged  the  flowers,  he  carefully  explained  his 
method  to  a  group  of  five  or  six  girls  who  were  seated  opposite  to  him. 
He  impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that  flower  arrangements  are  linear  in 
character:  being,  in  most  instances, based  on  three  lines  rising  grace- 
fully from  the  neck  of  the  vase.  The  centre  or  principal  line  should 
be  the  longest,  the  second  one-half,  and  the  third  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  first.  He  cautioned  them  against  allowing  these  three  stem-lines 
to  cross  one  another  in  a  way  to  form  angles,  nor  should  they  be  per- 
mitted to  run  in  parallel  lines.  Other  arrangements  are  based  on  five 
and  seven  lines,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  or  eleven,  but  these  are 
uncommon,  and  are  rarely  seen. 

During  the  lesson  the  professor  imparted  much  instructive  informa- 
tion to  his  pupils.  Among  other  things  he  told  them  that  in  the  art  of 
flower  arrangement  the  student  must  be  guided  by  nature  and  a  careful 
study  and  observation  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  flowers  em- 
ployed. Everything  unnatural  and  inappropriate  must  be  strictly  avoided. 
Flowers  of  different  seasons  should  never  be  arranged  together,  and  no 
flower,  however  beautiful,  should  have  a  place  in  such  arrangement  out 
of  its  proper  season. 

Symmetry  in  flower  arrangement  should  be  avoided,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  both  sides  of  a  composition  correspond  or  match.  (This 
principle,  it  may  be  said,  is  observed  in  all  forms  of  Japanese  art.) 
It  would  be  in  very  bad  taste, for  instance,  to  allow  two  vines  to  hang 
symmetrically  from  either  side  of  a  suspended  vase,  or  even  for  a  flower 
of  one  color  to  be  placed  between  two  of  another  color. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  this  art  is  that  all  flower  arrange- 
ments should  fit  into  a  triangle,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  and 
that  in  itself  serves  more  or  less  as  a  restriction  against  symmetrical 
compositions.  Great  attention  should  be  given  also  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  stems  rise  out  of  the  water ,  as  they  should  present  a  strong 
and  vigorous  appearance,  and  hold,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  the 
flowers  that  the  trunk  of  a  tree  bears  to  the  branches  and  foliage  over- 
head. Plants  that  grow  erect  should  be  given  an  upright  direction  in 
floral  arrangements,  while  such,  for  instance,  as  grow  overhanging  the 
banks  of  streams  or  cliffs  should  be  arranged  in  a  hanging  position. 
The  professor  demonstrated  all  this  with  numerous  examples  which  he 
made  and  then  distributed  to  the  pupils. 

Each  girl,  upon  receiving  a  finished  example,  made  a  low  bow  to  the 
master;  and  retiring  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  proceeded  to  take 
the  flowers  apart  and  rearrange  them  as  before. 

After  having  accomplished  this  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  re- 
turned with  it  to  the  teacher's  desk,  when  he  pointed  out  to  her  any 
defects  it  might  contain. 

The  Japanese  divide  plants  and  flowers,  without  any  regard  to  sci- 
entific facts ,  into  the  male  and  female  sex.  Trees,  mountains,  and 
streams  are  likewise  classified  as  their  fancy  wills.  This  division  of 
flowers  and  plants  into  sexes  forms  an  important  consideration  in  the 
art  of  flower  arrangement.  In  a  composition  in  which  delicate  plants 
and  slender  vines  are  used  in  connection  with  stems  of  trees,  the  latter 
represent  the  male  element  and  should  always  form  the  centre  or  back- 
bone of  the  arrangement  and  serve  as  a  support  for  the  former,  the  fe- 
rn   clement. 

The  various  vessels  used  for  holdinj  cs  form 
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vessels  of  earthenware  or  bronze,  while  broad  and  shallow  ones  are  used 
for  others.  A  great  variety  of  baskets,  known  as  flower  baskets,  are 
also  used.  These  vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  some  are  suspended, while 
others  are  placed  upon  the  ground.  They  always  contain  an  inner  vessel 
f o  r  holding  wa t  er . 

Another  form  of  vessel  very  extensively  used  is  one  made  of  a  cyl- 
inder 6l  bamboo.  This  is  generally  formed  from  a  section  cut  near  the 
root,  where  the  form  is  irregular  and  the  joints  are  close  together. 
These  bamboo  tubes  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height  and  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  have  holes  cut  in  the  sides 
for  inserting  flowers « 

Bamboo  vases  in  the  forms  of  boats  are  often  hung  in  Japanese  rooms. 
Imitation  well-buckets,  made  of  lacquered  wood  or  porcelain,  are  also 
employed  .for  holding  flowers.  Always  used  in  pairs,  they  are  generally 
suspended  over  a  pulley  by  a  silk  rope,  and  make  a  very  effective  and 
pleasing  decoration  for  a  room. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  study  of  this  floral  art 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  It  has  created  a  love  and  an 
appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  a  single  flower— — for  in  its  color  and 
form,  in  its  graceful  stem  and  well-formed  leaves,  the  votaries  of  this 
art  find  far  more  enjoyment  than  in  confused  masses  of  many  colored 
flowers. 

While  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  in  Japanese  flower  arrangement  that 
is  unintelligible  to  us  and  would  fail  to  appeal  to  the  uninitiated, 
there  is  also  much  that  would  be  understood  and  admired  everywhere  by 
persons  of  good  taste.  It  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  our  attention  has 
not  been  more  generally  drawn  to  this  interesting  study,  so  suggestive 
of  a  new  and  promising  field  of  artistic  possibilities. 

Flower  arrangement  in  Japan,  like  music,  painting,  and  architecture, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  and  unique  civilization  of  that  country, 
and  could  not,  therefore ,  be  taken  literally  and  grafted  on  to  a  civi- 
lization so  radically  different  as  our  own.   The  principle,  however, 
might  be  adopted  and  developed  on  lines  in  harmony  with  our  arts  and  to 
the  enrichment  ox  our  civilization.  As  an  art  it  is  full  of  possibil- 
ities, and  would  not  only  bring  us  into  closer  communion,  and  into  a 
better  understanding  with  nature  and  the  floral  world,  but  would  also 
exercise  a  most  aesthetic  influence  and  add  an  unknown  charm  to  owr 
daily  lives. 
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